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A Victory of Peace. 


THE treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain has been signed by Mr. Olney and the British 
ambassador, Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, and it only 
needs the ratification of the 
Senate to be operative. This 
may be given before this 
article is published, and it 
may not be given at all, for 
no one can tell what our 
grave Senators may do in 
the exercise of the discre- 
tion given to them by the 
Constitution and cherished 
by them with such zeal that 
the majority of them seem to 
fancy that the whole ma- 
chinery of the government centres in that branch of Con- 
gress. 

But whether the treaty be ratified or not, the mere fact 
that it was agreed upon and signed by the proper executive 
ofticers is a wonderful achievement, for the agreement is the 





SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 


greatest victory of peace yet won. 

In times past and in times very recent many of us have 
laughed at the gentlemen and ladies of the peace societies. 
We have called, with an air of patronage, their projects 
praiseworthy, and have then dismissed them as quite too 
Utopian for serious consideration. But the lovers of peace 
appear just now to have the best of it when the two great 
English-speaking peoples agree upon a treaty like this—a 
treaty to submit all differences to discussion and amicable 
settlement. 

To be sure, the treaty only pledges each country to doin 
every emergency all that is possible to avoid war. Wemay 
believe that all that was possible to prevent a conflict would 
have been done without any treaty. But that such is the 
case does not make the treaty less important. The impor- 
tance of the treaty rests in the fact that the ways of pro- 
cedure have been definitely formulated, even to a final 
appeal to a disinterested sovereign in the event that the 
commissioners of the two countries cannot agree upon the 
satisfactory terms of settlement of any case that may arise. 

Nations, in times of disagreement, are much like indi- 
viduals, but more so. Passion and prejudice have com- 
bined to precipitate nearly all the wars of modern times. 
When reason and judgment have given place to passion 
the terms upon which an arbitration of the merits of a case 
in dispute are difficult to arrange. But here we have these 
terms agreed upon in advance, when there is no difference 
at all between the countries. , 

The Chronicle, in London, a cranky ‘‘ new” journal of 
an English type, affects to be running just now the foreign 
offices of all the countries in Europe and of the United 
States as well. We are told by this ‘‘ authority ” that 
Russia is very much alarmed at this treaty, and that the 
czar fears that behind it is an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance. More singular than this singular statement is the 
fact that many papers in this country suggest that the Sen 
ate may refuse to ratify the treaty for fear of a rupture of 
friendly relations with Russia. Now, the czar may not be 
a very wise or a very learned young man, but the sugges 
tion that he should be so ignorant as to believe such an 
alliance possible passes comprehension. 

No, the Senate will be influenced by no such a fear. If 
ratification be refused it will probably be because such a 
course would shut off, for a time, at least, the copious and 
inexhaustible flow of Senator Morgan’s turgid rhetoric 
But, win or lose, Mr. Olney and Lord Salisbury, Mr. Bay- 
ard and Sir Julian Pauncefote have done a good work, a 
work the influence of which is bound to be beneficially felt 
in all the future. 


Vacant-lot Gardens. 


HE cultivation of vacant lots by the unemployed in 
large cities is one of the numerous experiments or- 
ganized by the various associations for improving 

the condition of the poor. As some skepticism has been ex 
pressed regarding the practical utility of this particular 
branch of endeavor, we are glad to call attention to the 
report on this subject by the Industrial Aid Society of 
Boston, which demonstrates the successful working of the 
scheme, This report shows that in Boston, during the past 
year, the sixty-five applicants to whom lots were assigned 
for cultivation earned at least two dollars and fifty cents per 
day apiece for every day of work. On an average, eight 
days were employed in the cultivation of each lot consisting 
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of half an acre. The average total product of each lot was 
thirty four dollars and fifteen cents. Deducting from this 
amount the expense, thirteen dollars and sixty cents, a profit 
of twenty dollars and fifty-five cents was left to each culti- 
vator. This is two dollars and fifty-six cents per day for 
eight days’ work, which is up to the regular trades-union 
scale of wages for ordinary artisans, and beyond that of 
mere laborers. The profit thus earned was realized, for 
the most part, not in cash but in food, each family taking 
home a stock of potatoes for winter use. In this form it 
was of more service, and certainly ‘‘ went further” than 
the amount of money represented would have done. This 
result from the vacant-lot experiment has decided the Bos- 
ton society to continue it, and has reassured those who are 
giving it a trial in New York and elsewhere. Of course 
the success reported here is on a very modest scale ; but the 
principle and the possibilities represented by it are large. 


The ** New ”’ Journalism. 


Piy your muck-rakes, thrust them in 
To the fetid bogs of sin; 

Lift them dripping with the slime 
Of the cesspools of our time; 

Search through every social sewer, 
Search for all that’s most impure, 
Hunt for every 
And for deeds without a name; 
Let the eager public see 

All our moral leprosy. 

For it is our daily stint 

The unprintable to print ; 

’Tis the glory of our clique 

The unspeakable to speak. 

Run we through our printing-press 
Myriad miles of nastiness ; 


deed of shame 


Smear with slime its league-long rolls— 
Food, my masters ; food for souls. 


Pour we through our printing-press 
Tons of moral putridness ; 

Let it through the land be spread, 
Let the people all be fed. 

Ply your muck-rakes with all haste, 
Lest some filth shall run to waste ; 
Rake out every carrion shape, 

Let no noisome thing escape; 
Heave it from your sewers vast, 
We will scatter it broadcast. 

This is stuff supremely good 

For our hungry children’s food. 

Let the printing-press be whined, 
Smear this sewage o’er the world; 
Let not your supply grow less, 
Dump it through our printing-press ; 
Smear again its league-long rolls— 
Food, my masters ; food for souls. 


The Babylonian Drift. 


F we are to believe Mr. Moody, the evangel- 
ist, our beloved country is in a bad way. 





Just when every one is congratulating him 
self that the electoral college had officially 
confirmed the election of Major McKinley, 
and is looking forward hopefully to a re 
vival of worldly prosperity, Mr. Moody tells 
a Carnegie Hall audience that our nation is 
‘‘decaying, going the way of Nineveh”; 
and every one knows how that city went. 
But the most interesting part of the distin- 
guished evangelist’s prophecy is the causes 
adduced in support of it. Mr. Moody, for 
instance, thinks we are decadent because we applaud Made- 
moiselle Y vette Guilbert; because we permit shop-keepers to 
display the portraits of certain young women (La Merode, 
for example) in their windows ; because we tolerate Sunday 
newspapers. Minor symptoms of the Babylonian drift are 
found in our works of art, and in the fact that people who 
cannot afford to own their own carriages ride to church in 
the cable-cars. As a remedy for these distressing but, as 
history shows, more or less inevitable concomitants of civ- 
ilization, Mr. Moody suggests a bontire, and, with reckless 
disregard of the fire department’s regulations, proposes to 
build it on Fifth Avenue. 

Now, the first impression left by Mr. Moody’s catalogue 
of decadent symptoms is that he has joined together a 
number of things which naturally exist asunder; and the 
next impression is that certain of his specific accusations 
are not as self-evident as he supposes. His objection to 
the cable-cars, for instance, falls beneath serious refutation, 
while his suggestions as to the uses of Sunday newspapers 
either force one to conclude that it is a sin to publish any 
paper on Sunday (which is preposterous), or that all the 
newspapers issued on the first day of the week are unmiti- 
gatedly vulgar and indecent (which we cannot admit). But 
Mr. Moody is even more dangerous when he is vague than 
when he is illogical. Thus he sent the intelligent members 
of his last Sunday's audience away doubtful as to whether 
his strictures on modern art were to be applied only to the 
vulgar pictures printed by some of our metropolitan dailies, 
or were directed broadly against the general tendency of 
modern art, The obscurity on this point is so dense that 
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were Mr. Moody any ordinary platform oraior one would 
be justified in suspecting that the absence of explicitness 
was deliberate. As it happened, the result was the same 
he dismissed his audience more than half convinced that 
the Metropolitan Museum and, perhaps, the Boston Public 
Library were included in his formless denunciation. 

But the main objection to Mr. Moody’s sermon derives 
its significance from the fact that it is fairly representative 
of the method employed by too many reformers in dealing 
with blemishes in the social structure. Through excess of 
zeal they frame general indictments on exceptional cases— 
they say all when they mean some, they prove too much. 
Moreover, their disregard of accuracy of statement is too 
often matched by blindness as to certain generally diffused 
traits of human nature. For it is lamentable, but true, that 
if the public is more fond of one thing than another, it is 
probing a scandal to the bottom. If the public would dis- 
play the same zeal in following up a good hint as in ferret- 
ing out one of the other sort, evangelists might go out of 
the business. And it is exasperating to discover Mr. Moody 
deliberately ministering to this base instinct. It is some- 
thing, also, which Americans generally, and New- Yorkers 
in particular, should resent, the imputation that there is 
nothing but vulgarity in this beautiful city of ours. Not 
every rich man is in the habit of entertaining his friends at 
diners dansants. 


The Regular Cavalry. 


IE military and athletic tournament just 
held in the Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, was an unequivocal, all-round 
success ; so that there can be no suggestion 
of invidious comparison in saying that the 
grand distinctive feature of the whole event 
was the participation therein of the regular 
army. Uncle Sam was brilliantly represent- 
ed by a troop of the Third Cavalry, a company of the Thir 
teenth Infantry, and a battery of the brave old Fifth Artil- 
lery, of Gettysburg memory. These famous commands 





would have been sure of the enthusiastic popular reception 
they received, on the strength of their records alone ; it was 
doubly enhanced, on this occasion, by their gallant per- 
formance, and by the object for which the performance 
was given—namely, the benefit of the National Guard. 

As a proof of the fact that these representative bodies of 
the United States Army are the real soldiers that they look, 
and worthy to maintain the historic reputation of their 
respective commands, we take pleasure in referring to a 
recent exercise of the Third Cavalry, at its Western station. 
On the 20th of last October six troops of this regiment, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel (brevet Brig 
adier - General) Guy V. Henry, left Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri, for Springfield, in the same State, and two hun 
dred and fifty miles distant. They marched to Springfield 
and back, a total distance of five hundred miles, in one 
hundred marching hours. Their average, therefore, was 
five miles an hour, or twenty-five and one-half miles a day 
for nineteen marching days, being absent in all twenty 
three days. The gait was the new regulation alternate trot 
and walk. Under the old system of walking all day, the 
same march would have taken them nine hundred hours, or 
nine hours a day in the saddle, as compared with the five 
hours a day under the new system. The alternate gait, 
moreover, is better for the horses, because at a trot they 
are not so liable to get sore backs from their riders loung 
ing in the saddle, as they do in a tedious walk. The com 
mand returned home in fine condition, marching thirty 
miles in five hours the last day, and on the day following 
gave a full-dress review before General Miles. As an in 
dividual performance, Lieutenant H. H. Pattison, of the 
Third Cavalry, lately rode one hundred and ten miles in 
less than twenty-four hours, finishing in first-rate condition 
as to both man and horse, Of such stuff our regulars o! 
to-day are made. 

The fraternal feeling between the regular army and the 
National Guard, as happily demonstrated in the tourna 
ment just ended, is in the true spirit of American patriot 
ism, and the public may well greet it with congratulatory 
applause. As Lieutenant-Governor Woodruff well remark 
ed, in his speech on the opening night, the primary objects 
of the two organizations are identical ; the maintenance of 
peace by being prepared for war, and the preservation of 
law and order. 


Word-analysis. 


AMONG all the improvements in our schools there is one very 
important subject that is not yet receiving the attention that it 
merits, and that is the subject of word-analysis. Almost every 
technical word carries with it its own explanation. This ex 
planation lies in the prefix, suffix, and stem. It is a violence 
to the human mind to use those words unanalyzed, and it is lit 
tle short of a crime on the part of pedagogues to neglect the 
teaching of this subject in the schools. The enormous advance 
of science and art is making an enormous extension of technical 
nomenclature, and the schools are doing nearly nothing toward 
making that nomenclature manageable. Unanalyzed words are 
a formidable obstacle to study and to ordinary reading. When 
the meaning of a term must either be gathered darkly from the 
context, or by the drudgery of consulting a dictionary, interest 
is repressed, study is impeded. An exertion of will may enable 
one to reach his goal. But the exertion of will should be re- 
served for necessary difficulties, The will should be exercised 
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upon things, not upon words. Words should be luminaries to 


light up things. To him who has not the key of analysis the 
language of science is as dark as that of the Choctaws or the 
Chinese. While we use words unanalyzed we would better use 
Choctaw or Chinese ; for we would then, at least, be a language 
Take the single case of a new 
Why ? 
Then people lose both pleasure and power. 
is called the ‘* 


of sounds,” because it writes down, not symbols, but the identi 


ahead as the result of our pains 
People don’t 
Phon 


write) 


instrument. It is called the phonograph. 


ask why 
means sound and graph means write, It 
cal soundsof the voice. But besides the pleasure of realizing the 
appropriateness of the name, we have also obtained a practical 
key to a large number of other words. We have a goodstart on 
telephone, phonics, phonetic, phonography, lithograph, graphite, 
graphic, paragraph, chirography, stenoygraphy, autograph, ete. 
Who will say that this knowledge is not worth something ? But 
it is said that one will learn that by learning Greek. But what 
if one never takes up the study of Greek? We have a great 
many people saying that there is no time to study Greek in this 
What if there were no Greek to study ? What if 
it had all been burned up at Alexandria? Phon would still 
mean sound, and graph would still mean write ; and it would 


Why do not our peda- 


busy world 


pay well to make a note of the fact. 


gogues wake up and teach the analysis of words ? 


People Talked About. 


It is good to be a man with the heart of a boy; to have the 
great-minded and generous promptings of youth, with man’s 
grown strength and 
will to push them 
along to accomplish- 
ment. Stanford 
White is such a.man. 
Whatever distinc- 
tion may belong to 
him as the son of an 
illustrious 
counted for less than 
the simplest of his 
furnishings of ‘‘ the 
house beautiful” in 
his own busy and use- 
ful life. 
manent influence up 


bookman 


In his per 


on American archi 
and the 
firm of which heis a 


tecture he 


member have estab- 
lished for good and 
all a practical sense 
of the fit and grace 
ful. 
must be to whom the 
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designing and making of houses is not a pleasure. Cologne Ca- 
thedral and Uncle Tom’s cabin were alike, in the degree of joy 
attained by the prelate and the slave, the joy of a creator. Is 
That 
may be the reason for Stanford White’s great readiness for en 


that why architects are such happy-mannered fellows / 


joyment as well as work, and the social prestige and popularity 
which he has attained. The lightness and strength of Seville’s 
Giralda exemplified in that work of his which lifts a 
golden Diana far above the tree-tops of Madison Square, are 


tower, 


matched in the heart of the man. 

Miss Winifred Lewis has just published a dainty little vol 
ume of verse in London, through John Lane, of the Bodley 
Head. She calls it ‘‘ Units,” and this is the little poem which 
gives title to the book : 

‘Love turns a year to days 
An hour 
He breaks 
To instants separate 
He shakes 
From its dull face a blaze 


as a diamond shower ; 


Of pointed rays, 
Made units by his power 
takes 


So from the rule of tyrannous Time he 


The months, weeks, days, 
And separate pulses of their treasure makes 
ro Time’s amaze 
Mr. John Malone, the learned 
Shakespearean scholar, has been devoting, of late, most of his 
work, and to 
the perfection of the organi 


accomplished actor and 


time to literary 


zation of the society the actors 
of this country have founded 


for their protection against 
whomsoever would do them 
hurt As Mr. Malone was a 


lawver before he took to the 


stage, it is practically certain 
that he was the fittest man in 
his profession for this work. 
Indeed, it 
that 
been secured who could have 
the 
there is no one else in sight who has mastered, as he has done, 


is tolerably sure 


no one else could have 
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done work so well, for 
The actors were lucky in find 
Mr. Malone is one of the 
There 


these two absorbing professions. 
ing such a man among themselves, 
contributions the Pacific slope has made to the stage. 
are those who affect to look upon the people of that section as 
if such be right, then Mr. Malone is the ex 
ception that proves the rule, for he has forgotten more—though 
than any half-dozen of 


crude in learning ; 


his memory is particularly retentive 
his Eastern contemporaries ever knew. 

The production of a v olume of Dr, Frederic Peterson’s verses 
in the court-room where the author was giving expert testimony 
to the mental condition of Maria Barberi, was an interesting 
incident of that melodramatic trial. Whenever a medical man 
Writes poetry it is viewed with some suspicion the example of 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes to the contrary notwithstanding. 
But Dr. Peterson, like Dr. Weir Mitchell, has wooed the muse to 
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some purpose, and his verses are distinctly good. The volume in 
question was the second he has produced, each of them contain- 
ing a number of charming lyrics and some clever translations 
Their author is about thirty-six years old, 
Physically he is one of the 


from the Swedish. 
and already a distinguished alienist 
finest proportioned men in his profession anywhere 

The new district-attorney of New York has displayed both 
the wisdom of the serpent and the gentleness of the dove by 
retaining the most tried and 
experienced of the officials of 
the old indictment bureau, and 
by assigning the brightest of 
his new appointees to this 
office. Lloyd C. Griscom, the 
new indictment attorney, 
younger even than his young 
chief, has had both the oppor- 
tunity and grit to achieve dis- 
tinction far beyond his years. 
Though the son of a multi- 
millionaire, and good-looking 
in the bargain, he did not let 
that deter him from making 
his mark as a student at the University of Pennsylvania and at 
its law school. While still at college he edited and managed a 
local newspaper and helped organize Philadelphia’s first naval 
reserves, serving with them until Ambassador Bayard made 
him one of his attachés at the court of St. James. Upon his 
return to America he was sent to the United States of Colombia 
to act as war correspondent for the Philadelphia Press, and 
there joined in the exploits of Richard Harding Davis and the 
young son of Lady Henry Somerset, all of which has been duly 
chronicled in Davis’s ‘‘ Three Gringoes in South America.” Mr. 
Griscom’s share in the escape of certain political fugitives under 
the protection of the Stars and Stripes resulted in his forcible 
departure from that country. After these exciting experiences 
the young man settled down to the humdrum practice of law 
in New York City. 

During the time that we have been called upon to sympa- 
thize with the sufferings of the oppressed Armenians no one in 
this country, or in Europe, for 
that matter, 
our humanity with more elo- 
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has appealed to 
quence than the Rev. Manga- 
sar Mangasarian, who has 
spoken and written on the sub- 
ject with Oriental fervor and 
with Western love of justice. 
Professor Mangasarian is thir- 
years old 
Armenian stock. 
native of Constantinople. He 
predilection 


ty-seven and of 


though a 
early showed a 
for a religious life and was ed- 
ucated at Robert College, the 
Christian school in his native 
city. After being graduated 
he came to America and joined 
For 
some years he was a pastor in 
Philadelphia ; in 1891 he went 
to Chicago, where he has since 
been recognized as one of the greatest pulpit and platform ora 
tors of the day. His flowing rhetoric and glowing periods have 





the Presbyterian Church. 


MANGASAR MANGASARIAN. 


proved grateful to his Chicago audiences. But he means to de 
sert them, to an extent at least, for he has resigned his pastoral 
duties with the intention of trying his fortunes on the lecture 
stage. The ladies who have heard him speak declare that he is 
so magnetic in his manner that when in full swing, though a 
small man in stature, he seems a very giant. 

Aleaeus Hooper, the present Republican chief executive of 
the municipality of Baltimore, is known there as “ the fighting 
mayor.” He has achieved the enviable distinction of extricat 
ing the municipal affairs of Maryland’s chief city from machine 
politics, in defiance of the intrenched spoilsmen. His latest im 
portant act in the direction of reform was his appointment to 
positions on the Baltimore Board of Education of such men as 
the president of Johns Hopkins University, Professor Shefloe, 
and others of tried worth. Mayor Hooper is thirty-eight years 
Baltimore, and educated at a Friends’ school 
he said: ‘I 
the 


past I am still of the opinion that my conceptions as to the city 


old, was born in 
Speaking lately of his ‘* fighting” career, 


look back on 


there. 

have been in office thirteen months, and as I 

government which I formed at the time of my inauguration are 

not yet impracticable. I had opponents from the start, and I 

have them now, and probably shall continue to meet opposition, 

and while I believe that non-yielding may result in turmoil in 
my administration, I suppose it must come.” 

Mr. St. John Boyle, the Republican caucus candidate for 

the Senate last year in Kentucky, has withdrawn from the race 

in the interest of party har 

mony. Mr. Boyle is a native 

' of Kentucky, fifty old 

a Centre College man with a 


years 


Harvard superstructure He 
has practiced law in Louisville 
for twenty-five years, and has 
In 1894 
he was nominated for appel 
late judge. The result was so 
close it had to be decided by 
the State Contesting Board, 
and he only failed of being ac 
corded the seat by the casting 
vote, though every member of 
the board was of the opposite 
political party. The strength 
developed by Mr. Boyle, and 
the qualities of leadership dis 


been most successful. 





played by him, augur well for 
the field of politics, 
should he aspire to further honors in the future. But while 
always manifesting a proper interest in the success of his party, 
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him in 
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he has confined himself to his profession, and rarely had his 
name connected with a candidacy for public office. 

One may truly say that Herr Frederick Alfred Krupp, of 
Essen, Germany, is a most distinguished man. He is the largest 
the 
On the pay-rolls of 
Krupp establish- 


employer of labor in 
world. 
the great 
ment are more than twenty- 
five thousand men. They are 
employed in making cannon 
and other munitions of war. 
Thirty -four governments 
have made purchases there, 
this that 
twenty -five thousand 
sizes have 
been mankind 
in the name of peace and civ- 
ilization. Herr Krupp, the 
son and worthy successor of 
the great Krupp, is only forty-two years old. He engages in 
the manufacture of implements to kill men and destroy prop- 


and means more 


than 


guns of various 





frowning on 
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erty. As an employer he manifests no such characteristics. 
His employés live in ‘‘model houses,” 
libraries, hospitals, and pensions under his direction and co-op- 
eration. Philanthropy and the Golden Rule hold sway in war’s 
greatest foundry. The present head of the establishment has 
been a member of the Reichstag, but, like his sturdy father, has 
always refused to accept a title from the government. That of 
itself makes him distinguished. The development of the Krupp 
establishment has made war more costly and improbable every 
It is probable, therefore, that it has contributed more to 


have schools, baths, 


year. 
peace than to war. 

= The name of McClure heads the list of successful ten-cent 
magazinists, and is identified with the powerful newspaper syn- 
dicate enterprise 
which introduced to 
the larger American 
public the British 
novelists — such as 
Stevenson, Kipling, 
Barrie, Crockett, 
Ian Maclaren, Stan- 
ley Weyman, and 
Conan Doyle 
to-day divide the lit- 
erary world among 
themselves. The 
forceful personality 
behind this stupen- 
dous and profitable 
achievement is that 
of S. S. MeClure 
The man is as typi- 
cally American as 
is his work. He be 
gan by working his 
way through college, and assiduously cultivated that fastidious 
taste in belles-lettrves which, combined with an invincible com- 
mercial instinct and genius for advertising, has brought wealth 
It is, 
doubtless, the real activities in progress at this New York estab- 


- who 
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and prestige to the publishing-house founded by him. 


lishment which have given rise to the absurd newspaper myths 
of a McClure industrial community in New Jersey, with prose 
and verse foundries on the banks of the Hackensack River, and 
broad acres of oat-fields for the nourishment of Mr. McClure’s 
imported Scotch authors. 

The first anniversary of the death of Alexandre Dumas, 
fils, has been marked by the final inhumation of his body in the 
monumental tomb prepared for it in the Montmartre Cemetery, 
This is not quite in accordance with the sentiment ex- 
Dame aux 1863, 


Paris. 
pressed by the author of ‘* La Camellias” in 
when he wrote on a photograph presented to a friend the fol- 
lowing lines : 


When my time comes, pray do not bury 
My body 
But let me undistinguished lie 


in a cemetery, 


In some plowed field, beneath the sky. 
An unproductive life I've led ; 


But in my narrow, earthy bed 
I think my slumbers will be sweet 
If, dead, I grow an ear of wheat.’ 


General George Washington Custis Lee has resigned the 
active presidency of the Washington and Lee University at Lex- 
ington, Virginia, on account 
health. After 
able and 


of failing 
twenty-six years’ 
prosperous administration of 
this 


he will 


historic seat of learning 
become, at the end of 
the current college year, pres 
ident emeritus. General Cus 
tis Lee is in many respects the 
most notable living represent 
ative of the Lees of Virginia 
He is the eldest son of General 
Robert E. Lee and Mary Cus 





tis ; in consequence, the grand 
son of Light-Horse Harry Lee 
of the Revolution, and the great-grandson of 
ton, 


GENERAL G, W. C 


LEE. 


Martha Washing 
Graduated at the head of his class at West Point before 
the war, he enlisted in the Confederate cause upon the secession 
of Virginia, but, contrary to his own inclination and the wishes 
of his father, was retained by President Davis upon the execu 
tive staff at Richmond. During the latter years of the war. 
however, he saw active service in the field. He succeeded to the 
presidency of Washington College—as it was then designated 
upon the death of his father in October, 1870. Since that time 
he has lived at Lexington the life of a scholarly recluse, so far 
as the outside world is concerned. General Lee is abové sixty 
£ 

nity of manner resembles his father, the Robert E. Lee of the 
Civil War. 


years old, and in personal appearance as well as in gentle dig 
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Our Players. 


THE newest of the costume or romantic plays—suggested, in all likelihood, by the success of ‘‘ The Pris- 
oner of Zenda”—is Stanley Weyman’s ‘‘ Under the Red Robe,” at the Empire Theatre. The story, enter- 
taining enough in book form, is only told in the play in bare outline. The play, treated in the so-called 
modcrn manner, with everything sacrificed to striking stage-pictures, is not likely to be a permanent suc- 
cess. The costumes are very elaborate, and the able actors contribute all that they can to make the various > tn 
tableaux effective. We publish pictures of several of the scenes. Lillian Russell, ever tuneful, ever young, 
is appearing nightly at the Casino in her new play, ‘‘An American Beauty.” Her topical song, with a 
French refrain, is encored a dozen times every night. The portrait we present of Miss Maud Adams, in 
riding dress, is the latest taken of this charming young person, who, by the way, will not support John 
Drew next season, but come out as a star by herself. No young woman on the stage to-day can portray 
with a nicer effect the modesty and the refinement of gentility than Miss Adams. Miss Odette Tyler, who 
last year essayed the part of novelist, has made a decided hit this season in Mr. Gillette’s ‘ Secret Service.” 
The picture we give is of Miss Tyler in afternoon costume. Our last theatrical picture of the week is of Loie 
Fuller in a Chinese costume sent to her by Li Hung Chang. La Loie, we believe, is now delighting full and 
amazed houses in the far West—San Francisco, perhaps. She is to be in the East again, however, before she 


returns across the sea to bewilder Europe with the ingeniousness of her new inventions. 
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\ SCENE FROM *‘ UNDER THE RED ROBE.” 
Photograph by Pach Brothers. 
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LILLIAN RUSSELL IN HER NEW PLAY, ‘‘AN AMERICAN BEAUTY.” VIOLA ALLEN IN ‘‘ UNDER THE RED ROBE.” WILLIAM FAVERSHAM IN ‘‘ UNDER THE RED ROBE,” 
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THE THEATRES. 








LUMBERING 


IN the past sixty years the forests of America have produced the enormous quantity of eight 
hundred and twenty-four billion feet, and the value of the forest products in that period is esti- 
mated at more than twenty-five billion dollars. It is a curious reflection that the forests, once 
regarded as an impediment to the country’s settlement and growth, to be felled and burned as 
rapidly as possible, should so soon become one of its chief sources of wealth, to be conserved and 
protected by every means known to modern science and law. 

The white-pine lumber supply half a century ago came principally from Maine, the ‘‘ Pine 
Tree State,” but its centre has now moved fifteen hundred miles westward, where only a com- 
paratively small area of the virgin forest remains, and this is being rapidly exhausted. If we 
study the map of the United States for a few moments we will see what an important factor the 
pine forests have been in the settlement of the country. First, we may note that the whole At- 
lantic coast was covered with magnificent forests along the shores of rivers running two or three 
hundred miles into the country. These forests supplied material for the houses and ships of the 
growing population. Westward along the shores of the great lakes, and all through the country 
bordering upon the broad prairies of the Mississippi and Missouri valleys, spread the great forests 
of white pine. Thus, as by a providential agency, there was provided the richest agricultural 
lands, material for buildings, fences, etc., and water-courses for transportation—conditions which 
made possible the wonderful development of the great West. 

In the panic year of 1873 the white-pine product of the Northwest was less than four billion feet, 
and so remained for six years, until specie payment was declared. The cut then ran up to four 
billion eight hundred million feet, and crept steadily upward until eight billion feet was reached 
in 1884. Then came the business depression, and the cut fell off one-eighth. A renewal of activ- 
ity called for more buildings, more manufacturing, the enlargement of plants, etc., and the output 
was gradually increased, the lost ground was regained, and in 1892 the cut was nearly nine billion 
feet. Then came hard times again, curtailment of building and manufactures, and the cut of 
last year fell to seven billion five hundred million feet, the lowest figure since 1885. 


BOBBIE 


IN THE NORTHWEST. 


It was supposed that the burned area in Wisconsin would supply an extra large amount, as the 


greater part of the standing timber was practically uninjured if cut the ensuing winter. The 
paralysis of the lumber industry in that region was so complete, however, that little has been 
done to save the timber from total loss. Said a member of one of the largest Henckley firms : 
‘We have no mills, no lumber, no business, no money, no credit, no debts. We were wiped out 
of everything by the fire of September last.” 

Nevertheless, the Northwestern lumber region, including Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Manitoba, furnished employment last winter for thirty thousand men, and distributed some 
fifty million dollars in wages and subsistence. The system of wages, by the way, is in curious 
contrast to that adopted by some American companies (not lumber) in Mexico, where wages are 
paid daily, so that the men will not be demoralized by the possession of a large amount of money 
Saturday night. In the lumber-camps, for a similar reason, wages are paid in a lump at the 
close of the season, and although the lumbermen are as sober and honest a class of men as is to 
be found between the two oceans, the scenes in the neighboring towns, upon the break-up of the 
camps, after months devoted to unremitting toil and privation in a rigorous climate, are not 
encouraging to the moralist. 

Lumbermen as a class are straight-grained and sound-hearted, and though perhaps not the 
wisest of men, they show their appreciation of a little nonsense now and then in their order of 
‘* Hoo-Hoos,” which was established three years ago in Arkansas, and now boasts a membership 
of about three thousand. Its officers are: Snark, Senior Hoo-Hoo, Junior ditto, Bojum, Scrive- 
noter, Bandersnatch, Castocatian, Arcanoper, and Gurdon, and the meetings are styled concate- 
nations. At these amusing gatherings a black cat takes the place of the goat. 

Despite the progress of steel and other metals, the day of wood has not passed, and in fact its 
uses are more varied than ever. In one form or another it is being used in the manufacture of a 
thousand different articles, even to car-wheels and guns, in paper and in clothing, in powder, and 


even in food. And the end is not yet. Joun T. BRAMHALL. 


M°DUFF. 


By CLINTON ROSS 


XV. 
THE FOUNTAIN OF THE NYMPH AND THE TRITON. 
‘* Wuy are we arrested—and at this hour ?’ Petruchio asked. 


Marietta !” 


** How did he know we were here ?’ Petruchio mused. 


‘**You mean tiat Marietta betrayed us ?”’ 


‘“Ah, came deeper. Although my eyes now were accustomed to it, I 
still saw the folly of trying to go further before dawn. I now 
I said. ‘‘ And was in a wood, and presently I heard the trickle of water, which 


‘* As dangerous vagabonds.” 

‘¢ And who has made the charge ?” 

‘Come, come ! Open !” the officer responded, 

Petruchio was at the window, and was looking out. The 
boy Antonio stood against the side—a dark, trembling shadow. 

‘* You go first, brother,” Petruchio said to me. 

** But you and Antonio ?” 

‘* Wo'll hold the door while you climb down the vine. Ill 
hold you. Go !” ” 

** But you, Petruchio ?” 

“Tf they don’t break in before, Antonio will follow, and 
then I.” 

‘¢ But you go first,” I insisted. 

‘‘ Brother,” Petruchio whispered, ‘‘don’t you see that you 
have power and a name—that you have a purpose here in Monte 
Bazzi? But should we tell all these things, who would believe 
us? We're but gypsies. We shall stay in jail; but you will 
deliver us later. But if you go to jail who can help the lady in 
the castle ?” 

‘* Open !” said the voice. 

‘Quick, brother !” Petruchio whispered ; and then, aloud : 
‘* But who has made the charge, signor ?”’ 

‘¢ Per Bacco, who but his Highness, the prince ?” 


why ?” 

‘** Brother, she hates and loves—but not you.’ 

I still hesitated. 

**Go,” he whispered. ‘‘ The vine will hold.” And then he 
began to shout at the top of his voice : 

**Robbers! Villains! You would pretend to be officers. 
Leave, I tell you! Tl not open to you. I am alone here with 
Antonio. Go,” he said again in the whisper ; and then contin- 
ued his high-voiced harangue. 

Only for an instant longer did I hesitate ; and then, throwing 
a leg over the sill, I caught the vine. Luckily it was close held 
in the crevices of the stones, and I was enabled to slide down, 
tearing my hands, while Petruchio cried out. I must have 
gone ten feet before the stone ended in the cliff. Here I found 
a foothold and crept down with less difficulty ; and then the 
ground sloped more gradually, and in a moment I was in some 
thick bushes. I pushed my way through and came out into a 
steep field. Petruchio’s voice died away. I waited now, look- 
ing up toward the window I had left. But the darkness gave 
only a blur of a great mass. I did not dare wait longer, and so 
began to grope my way on, over stone walls and then among 
I ran, and then limped or crept on, I fancy, for some 
The crescent moon now had sunk, and the darkness be- 


’ 


trees. 
hours, 


made me think of Petruchio’s story of the fountain of the nymph. 
And here I sank down in utter despair. In my pocket—for I had 
drawn on my clothes hastily—was a little money. I might wire 
John Dort, and my grandfather—I had been foolish enough in 
not consulting them earlier, instead of putting my blind depend- 
ence in my gypsy kin. And it would take time ; and what would 
happen in the meantime to Lady Berringer? Yet, for all these 
dark thoughts, I finally slept, to be waked stiff with cold in a 
frosty dawn. I stood up and saw, high above, the mass of Monte 
Bazzi. I was on the edge of a wood ; and—yes, the wood Pe- 
truchio had pointed out. The trickling water was from a little 
stream out of the wood. I sank down and bathed my eyes and 
face. The water was sweet, and, freshened, I was up again, 
leaning against a turf wall at the wood’s edge. A little beyond 
was a road and a walled farm-house. And remembering I had 
money, I went toward it. I must find my way, and, moro, have 
something to eat. Then I could decide on a course. So I was 
over the stone wall and toward the house, almost running into 
a stout, honest-faced man, of whom I asked breakfast. He 
scanned me suspiciously for a moment. That was the road to 
Monte Bazzi; and that turn led to the station; and that to 
Montepulciana. When I asked for some breakfast he at last 
assented and led me inside, where his wife brought cakes and 
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honey and wine ; and my troubles lifted, for again I felt strong 
to face my problem. My host, who seemed not to be aware of 
the affair of the vine, accompanied me a little way. I would go 
to the station of Monte Bazzi and wire John Dort. And then I 
stopped as the farmer turned back. Petruchio had brought me 
to Monte Bazzi to get proof against Alexander Kracikof. And 
we had not yet secured it. No—more than that, if I waited it 
night be too late ; and, indeed, it might be now. The road 
here led in the shadow of the oaks. The little trickling stream 
went by my side, and, held by stone bonds, whispered of the 
wood, and of mystery, and of the fountain of the nymph. Had 
Petruchio’s story, then, been altogether absurd? Was there an 
opening through that fountain leading to the secret passage to 
the castle. I wondered if I could find it ; and, an opened gate 
in the wall here inviting, I turned into the wood. One of those 
half-abandoned Italian woods, it still showed the skill of the old 
landscape gardener. Here all was formal, through broad, open 
ing glades, and there the wood sank into wildness. Several 
fountains seemed to be there ; but not the one Isought. These 
little springs, with their cracked basins, told nothing of my 
nymph. And then, through thick bushes, I had a glimpse of a 
white figure ; then I came under the branches into a cool spot, 
with a broad, lichen-covered basin, filled with water, into which 
a Triton spouted. Facing him was the nymph, a most exquisite 
figure, by some forgotten sculptor. A smile was on her lips, 
and she appeared about to dip her thin, green ankles in the 
basin ; for the damp of the place—the long Umbrian summers— 
had covered her whiteness with a green coating. For some mo- 
ments I stood there, half expecting to hear the voice which Pe- 
truchio had declared. But there was only the drip from the 
Triton. The basin may have been twenty feet across ; the base 
on which this graciously moulded nymph stood was perhaps ten 
feet from one side. From this nearest side I could see easily 
the irregularities of this broad, marble base. But I failed to 
find, from that point of observation, the round depression which 
Petruchio had mentioned. Taking off shoes and stockings and 
holding them in my hand, I ventured into the basin. The bot- 
tom was green and brown with slime, over which I slipped 
And then with a few steps I was above the fountain and beside 
the nymph on her marble standard. Again I noted what a de- 
lightful achievement she had been for her maker ; how she ex- 
pressed the joy of mere life in every line of her figure, as your 
perfect nymph, indeed, should ; the laughter one hears in the 
brook ; the seriousness that is in the soughing wind ; the joya 
bird feels when it finds in May the spring of the northland. 

And then my attention went toher support. There were two 
stones meeting in a close, uncemented line close behind her heels. 
Quickly I leaned forward and saw, you may believe with a 
sound of my own heart-beats, a round depression flattened at its 
bottom. It had been chiseled there ; and yet its purpose was 
not evident. I put my thumb on the hole and pressed it. It 
did not yield, and then I remembered what Petruchio had said 
of the need of bringing some solid object on the spring, if indeed 
the spring were there as he had said. I looked around, but saw 
nothing within reach. The September sun now was higher, 
and deep yellow patches lay over the fountain and greensward. 
I had nothing to do but to wade back to seek my tool ; becom- 
ing more nervous, for I did not know how much the wood was 
frequented or when I should have interruption. On that rank, 
grassy sward it was hard enough to find the implement I need 
ed. But at last I saw a pointed piece of stone, evidently chipped 
from the edge of the stone basin. With this in hand I again 
waded to the stone standard and inserted the lever in the hole, 
pushing with all my force. At the first pressure nothing oc- 
curred ; and then, actually, the stone began to move. I was 
startled as almost noiselessly it glided back, leaving me, as Pe- 
truchio had said, at the head of a stone stair, which appeared to 
lead into a dark, abyssmal mystery. A handle on the under 
side of the stone showed how it could be pulled back into place 
by him on the under side. I wondered at the extraordinary 
skill which the builder of this secret way had shown, a thousand 
—perhaps two, or even three thousand—of years before. For 
still, on a pressure of the spring, the equilibrium of the great 
stone could be shaken, and it glided out of its position. 

But only for a moment did I stand there, looking out on the 
sun-splattered glade and the oaks, and the Triton facing the smil 
ing nymph ; and then I went down the steps, taking care to pull 
the stone back into place. It rolled with a crunching sound, 
and then fell with a click into a position that to the chance ob 
server must have seemed fixed. I saw at once how the voice of 
a person standing on the steps and shouting or singing might 
seem to be thatof the nymph. And then I wondered at the dim 
light on the stair, where I had expected none. I saw in a mo 
ment that it came from chinks in the stones close to the water’s 
edge. One could stand on that stair-top and look about on the 
glade. I sat for a moment, pulling on my stockings and shoes 
and shivering at the chill which came from the blackness be 
low; into which I now descended, decided to know the end of 
that way, should I gain nothing else. 


XVI. 
THE END OF THE PASSAGE 

So, down into darkness I groped, until the last step was 
reached, and then on in an intense gloom, feeling my way step 
by step, the dank chill at my heart. The breeze strengthened 
into a wind, and I saw I was skirting the wall of a great cave 
What time in the history of Italy had this place been used ? 
Possibly it seemed greater from the slow progress I was obliged 
tomake. For I did not know, despite what Petruchio had said, 
but that at any moment I might stumble into a hole, or over 
some abyss. Bats whirred in the high, upper spaces. For, as | 
say, I had a feeling, doubtless made by the blinding darkness, of 
limitless space. The path along the wall now seemed to lift, to 
become very steep, to narrow; the air grew close ; and I could 
touch the other side. How long I was in this passage I cannot 
even fancy. It must have been some hours before at last | 
brought up against a wall. As I pressed against it it burst open 
and I looked into a dimly-lit place. The stone arches and the 
broad pillars told me that I must be under Monte Bazzi. How far 
under I could not tell ; for this place seemed now to be unused. 
And then I saw that the door I had pushed moved on those same 
deft hinges as the stone at the fountain. This was a piece of 
flagging, perhaps eight by ten, which fitted into the wall. Look 
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ing over it, [ found a similar spring to that of the fountain. 
But where was the secret stair leading into the great hall? 1 
looked back through this doorway and saw then a narrow stair 
leading to the right. Three steps up there was a turn, anda 
narrow passage led on into gloom. I decided to mount the stone 
stair on a venture, taking the trouble to close the door opening 
on the vault. What had that vault been used for ? And it sud 
denly occurred, as the prison of Monte Bazzi. Not knowing the 
passage I had followed, it seemed that one might cry out forever 
in that vaulted hold ; but, looking about, the place finally seemed 
about eighty feet square. [saw an opening which might mean a 
trap down which a man might be dropped. But I had small 
time for reflections. I must find where that stone stair led, so I 
closed the door of flagging and ascended the dark stairs, which, 
after my experience in the longer passage, I could do easily 
Yet it was a long climb of possibly a hundred and fifty feet be 
fore I reached a landing. Here I was met by a wall, but had 
no difficulty in finding the bar, which my new experience of 


these passages had led me to expect. The wall slid back easily, 
and I looked out on the sunlit hall of Monte Bazzi—for such I 
now was sure it was. How warm and yellow that sunshine 


seemed as I looked out on that splendid interior, with its ex 
quisite paintings ! For there were many good examples of the 
Umbrian school, and a Madonna of Raphael smiled from the child 
to me. This hall seemed deserted at the moment. My little 
door was an oaken panel, on which was painted the great Pan 
aftera nymph. The paint was cracked, like that of the better 
work along those walls. Ina corner of the moulding I found 
the projection of the spring, and touching this, the panel slid 
easily to its place ; and then [ stood up, stretching myself and 
forgetting the danger I was in. The panel, as Petruchio had 
said, formed the side of the chimney, itself massive and a splen- 
did example of the best Italian carving. Ido not believe there 
is a finer chimney in the world than that of the great hall of 
Monte Bazzi, and I noticed it even in that moment when I was 
an intruder dangerously put under Alexander’s Kracikof’s roof. 
On the walls were many portraits of warriors and courtiers, 
gentlemen and priests, ladies and children. And over all the 
sun lay from high windows at the hall end. 

Presently I began to tiptoe toward one end. I don’t know 
what I expected. I think the folly of the position I was in im- 
pressed me forcibly enough that moment. And then as I came 
near a doorway—hung with a scarlet porti¢re—I heard a scratch- 
ing pen. I must face some one sooner or later in this place, and 
why not now? The impulse, with still some slight chance of es- 
cape—had escape been necessary—was foolish enough. As it 
was, I pushed the portiére aside, while at that instant the man 
writing at the desk turned his head. 

“*Tvan !” he cried, turning white ; and I saw that in his be- 
wilderment he fancied I was my father. 

** Yes,” said I, bowing, ‘‘ Ivan Kracikof; but the living one.” 


XVII. 
A VISIT. 

HE had recognized me, despite the disguise Petruchio had 
been to the pains to make ; saw in an instant his cousin, his old 
enemy, Ivan ; and now I declared that it was not the dead Ivan, 
but the living one, who was there so unaccountably. For at 
that moment I did not believe he knew of the secret of the 
fountain of the nymph and the Triton. 

Yes, Alexander,” I repeated, ‘Ivan Kracikof. You re- 
member, the other day at Venice, you bade me to your house of 
Monte Bazzi ?” 

‘* How could you get here ?” he asked, quickly, knowing his 
servants would not have admitted me. 

‘** [| didn’t enter by the front gate, cousin. Your servants are 
not to blame, I assure you.” 

‘You at least might have given me the pleasure of coming 
by the front gate.” His voice rose. ‘*I think you lie, Ivan 
There’s treachery among my servants. You induced the girl 
Anouchka to let you go.” 

He had risen from the desk, his eyes wandering restlessly. 
On the desk was a little dagger, exquisitely wrought—likely a 
paper-cutter ; but it occurred, all at once, that this might serve 
me another purpose. 

**Sit down, cousin,” I said, suddenly leaning forward and 
seizing it and holding it before his eves. ‘If you so much as 
try to cry out I will kill you, my dear cousin.” 

He stopped, fixing those calm, intent eyes on mine ; and he 
saw that I meant exactly what I declared. I fully intended to 
kill him, and I should have had no compunctions about it had 
he so much as cried out. I was a younger, stronger man, and 
easily—I thought, and he, too, thought—could manage him in a 
scuffle. And if he were still a strong man, with that little knife 

which of old may have done the service of the day in Monte 
Bazzi—I certainly held the advantage. I did not know, as a 
matter of fact, how far away his servants indeed might be 
But I saw he yielded. Quickly I closed the door by which I had 
entered and turned the key and put it in my pocket. Had I 
known it, I commanded the situation by that quick movement 
For the inner door led into a room without an exit. He still 
was seated—only his eyes moving rather nervously—while I 
considered my means of controlling the situation. 

\lexander Kracikof,” [ said, telling over Petruchio’s story, 
‘in the old days a Marini, which you are by your mother, 
wronged a Calesi, which I am by mine. One morning that 
Count of Monte Bazzi was found in this very house, stabbed 
perhaps by this very dagger. But how that Calesi came into 
the Monte Bazzi no one knew, nor how h» went away. History 
may repeat itself, cousin.” 

‘** How have I wronged you, Ivan “he said at last, grasping 
at his old subtleties. 

** Ah, you know how—in Lady Berringer’s case. You know, 
too, how you took away my liberty because you fancied me 
your rival for the Lebannian estates,” I answered, violently 
enough, I can assure you. 

**T might have killed you,” he said, almost gently. 

‘ You didn’t dare face the courts on that charge. With your 
money, your power, you fancy you can meet any other.” 

** [ have, before this, Ivan.” 

He was studying me ; trying to find my weakness, I knew. 

** And now you have stolen Lady Berringer, in the light of 
French law—and despite Italian law you detain her here.” 
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‘‘ She was mine,” he said, softly. 

‘“She is mine,” I said in my turn, as positively as he ; and 
then he looked at me and began to storm in this wise : 

‘*But how do you dare make this charge, you fool! You 
have gone mad.” 

‘“*T know, Alexander Kracikof ; and I know, too, that in that 
desk is my mother’s miniature, and perhaps the papers your 
servant stole from me on the Venetian train.” 

‘You are liberal in the number of your charges,” he now 
sneered, 

I do not know myself why I had said these were in the desk 
in that room. By every probability he would have had them 
in a strong box, under lock and key. And the papers doubtless 
had been destroyed ; their destruction, at least, was the easiest 
method of putting them beyond the power of troubling him. I 
made these reflections in the few moments we had been facing 
each other. And then I moved toward the desk. With a cry | 
saw my lost miniature there in one of the pigeon-holes, where it 
faced the writer. 

‘ Beatrice Calesi,” I said, taking it and looking for a mo 
ment at those dear, wistful eyes—then dropping it into my 
pocket. 

** Yes, Beatrice Calesi ; the most beautiful woman God ever 
made, whom your father cheated me out of,” he said, bitterly 
enough. 

‘* My father gave up everything for her,” I said, softly, think 
ing of her and of him, whom I never had known. 

**So would any man. I half like you, [van—because you are 
her son,” he added. 

‘You have a strange way, indeed, of showing your like, Alex 
ander.” 

‘* But I hate you because you look like your father, and be 
cause you come in my way,” he added, leaning forward with a 
vicious stare. 

** And Lady Berringer ? You lied about the miniature. Is 
she here? Tell me, or I will find out for myself.” 

‘*T can cry out,” he said. ‘* My men will manage you and 
your dagger.” 

** T will kill you before they break in that door,” I repeated ; 
when he looked at me again intently. , 

** Ah, yes, I believe you will,” he said, as if stating a simple 
fact. ‘* But how can you get her or yourself away ? Monte 
Bazzi will not be an easy place to run from. Well, Ivan, to be 
frank, Lady Berringer is here.” 

“You dared that, then 7” Petruchio had been right from 
first to last. 

‘*T have faithful Lebannians who hold my word as important 
as the priest’s.” 

‘* Ah, yes—you have, Alexander Kracikof.” 

** You will know it again, Ivan,” he said, smiling in that 
way of quiet superiority he ever maintained. 

‘**And have you dared to hurt her, Alexander ?’ I crept 





very near him, shaking the dagger, like the hero of a ** penny 
dreadful”; like a bravo out of the period of the Renaissance ; 
as a certain great de Medici, they say, brandished his on many 
an occasion when he preferred the brutal frankness of the stab 
to the subtlety of the poison. 

And the afternoon sun reached through the windows, which 
looked down the sheer face of the cliff. We must have made a 
strange enough picture, had there been an observer,—so much 
alike, and yet so unlike. That moment the dark stain Petruchio 
had given my face did not make so much difference ; although 
its present color and the gypsy’s clothes of velveteen doubtless 
gave me entirely the air of a professional cut-throat. But 
Alexander faced me unflinchingly; he was ever a brave man— 
this strange cousin. 

** Fool, do you suppose I would do anything to harm a lady 
whom I intend to make a Princess Kracikof ¢’ he said. 

* And so do TJ, Alexander. I intend to make her a Princess 
Kracikof.” 

‘** Do you fancy she will prefer a Kracikof claimant, Ivan ?” 

‘* Yes. You stole the papers, but there are witnesses, Alex- 
ander. Felix Miranda saw the ceremony.” 

** What does that mean in Russia—a mumbling of words by a 
Roman priest ?” : 

** Everything—or nothing. But that is not the subject, prince. 
Be still, or indeed I shall be compelled to prick you with this 
knife. I believe you, Alexander Kracikof. But I shall know 
from Lady Berringer herself, and if you are not telling the truth 
I will return and have it out with you.” 

**T don’t see how you can get into Lady Berringer’s apart 
ments, They are locked. Iakof has the keys. I have a dozen 
Lebannians here, Ivan. You know well enough how they serve 
me; [ need not say again. Are you not the least foolish 7” he 
asked, with that certain superiority. 

* Yes, [ know,” I said And Takof has the keys ?” 

* Yes. You know my fellow Iakof.” And he smiled again, 
as if he had small fear of me 

* T believe [ once near choked him to death, by way of repay 
ing his attention to me.” 

** Yes, Iakof will remember,” he retorted. ‘* You stand over 
me with a dagger. Iam still because 1 believe you will use it 
But how can you accomplish anything else 7” 

‘You might write me an order to Iakof for him to deliver 
the keys,” I said, as if I knew exactly what I could do. But I 
was perplexed enough, as he knew. 

He won’t give them to you.” 

** No, I don’t believe he will,” I acknow ledged, ** Keep quiet, 
prince. I wish I could bind you. But you would resist.” 

* Yes,” he said, smiling. ‘* There are some excellent cigar 
ettes in that tray. Won't you take one while we are discussing 
the situation “” He said this with another return of his old ease 
of manner ; his sarcasm, his suavity. 

I wondered what he was devising. No, I couldn’t bind him. 
My only chance was to lock him in, He would cry out when I 
was out of reach, to be sure. And then I remembered the inne: 
room. I had suspected, as I have said, that it had no other exit. 
or else he had not submitted so easily. But to make sure of. ic 
I closed its door and locked it, the key being on our side. 
Glancing out of the windows I[ saw the impossibility of his 
getting down the sheer cliff—there being no ladder of vine like 
that reaching to my former chamber at the inn. Remembering 
the inn, I paused. 
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Ah, you had me arrested as a vagabond. Who betrayed 
_ 

‘**T don’t mind telling you—the gypsy girl. Every woman has 
her price.” 

‘She took yotir money, then ?’ I asked, rather fiercely. 

‘No; her satisfaction was—either in hate or love of—ah, not 
of you.” 

Ah, yes,” said I, 
must be on my errand. The chances were tremendously against 
me. Yet I must try, now that I had goneso far. I might steal 
through my passage and get aid with the evidence I had gained. 
But while that might be the best way, I felt I must get some 


And it was far from clear how I was to 


remembering Petruchio’s words. But I 


word to that prisoner. 
do that, while I, too, was almost certain to be made a prisoner. 
But I cannot give a good, logical reason for any of my actions 
that day. It was wonderful that 
| bad succeeded as I had, But so it 
often happens that mere chance, impulsively taken, may outwit 


I acted entirely on impulse. 
with the odds against me. 


the best proven wit 

‘* Don’t move, cousin,” I said, my back to the outer door, and 
turning the key with one hand, while I waived my dagger with 
the other ‘*Tt was lucky for me, unlucky for you, that you 
had this piece of bric-A-brac on your table.” 

His face still held that sneering smile. I opened my door, 
calling back : 

‘** If you cry out under ten minutes I will be back ; and if you 
have lied about Lady Berringer, equally I will give myself the 
same pleasure.” 

\h, you repeat yourself. But your task is not an easy one.” 
| was in the hall as he said this. 
[ closed the door softly, putting in the big steel key and lock- 
As I looked about, the place appeared deserted and there 
My prisoner kept still enough. Which door led 
which to Iakof ? I must get Iakof’s keys ; I must 
find out from him. But how could I ? 

At one end was astair. I decided to try that. And then, as 
I neared it, I wondered if I could not make my prisoner show 
me his prisoner’s quarters. If I could threaten him enough to 
keep him quiet in that room, why could I not make him lead me 
I turned back then to his 
Quickly the key was 


ing it. 
was no sound, 
to my lady ? 


to Lady Berringer’s apartments ? 
door. I thought I heard footfalls inside. 
in the lock and the door thrown back. 
The inner door was open. IT had left it 
The windows, as before, were unopened. But my 
prisoner was not in the inner or outer room. I looked about, 
thinking perhaps he was crouching under the furniture. Buta 
hasty glance persuaded me that he actually was out of the room. 
If by some secret 


[rubbed my eyes. 
locked. 


But the way of his exit was inexplicable. 
Monte Bazzi seemed to be filled with these entrances and 
it at least was as completely hidden as the one by which I 


door 
exits 


had entered the place. 
(To be continued 


Fine Arts in Philadelphia. 


THE Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, the oldest insti- 
tution of the kind in America, is holding its sixty-sixth annual 
exhibition, and the artists and patrons of the arts will be glad 
that the show is not only good, but most excellent. Especial 
credit is due to the managers, by reason of the new talent 
brought to public notice for the first time. The old names are 
in the catalogue as usual, but it is only natural that we should 


FRIENDSHIP.—BY GEORGE GREY GRUB BARNARD. 


be especially grateful for that which is new and fresh and 
young. Notable among the new-comers must be mentioned Mr. 
George Grey Grub Barnard, a young sculptor from Indiana. 
The group he sends, *‘ Friendship”—and we reproduce with this 
article a photograph of it—is intended for a tomb, The dense 
mass of marble separating the figures is intended to typify the 
material world which keeps soul apart from soul, There is also 
a suggestion of Dante, and the figures might be supposed to be 
groping their way painfully through the Valley of the Shadow 


of Death, Or it may be, perbaps, that there are other sad and 
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pathetic suggestions in this composition, which makes us feel and 
think, but always acknowledge its appropriateness for the pur 
pose intended. There are in the exhibition other sculptures of 
beauty and power. 

For several years past the work of Cecilia Beaux has had dis- 
tinguished place in this exhibition. This year she does not in 
the least fall 
short of satis 
fying our ex- 
pectations of 


her. Her full 
length of two 
little children 


is painted with 
delightful 
freshness and 
life. 
portrait of Miss 
Chanler 


Sargent’s 


occu- 
pies the place 
of honor, and 
as it is painted 
in this master’s 
most finished 
style it is all 
that a portrait 
should be. Al- 
most as much 
might be said 
of Mr. Vonnoh’s 
portrait of Jay 
Cooke. A pho- 
tograph of this we reproduce, and all will be interested to see 
this one-time master of finance in his old age and retirement. 
In Mr. Chase’s portrait of Whistler one detects, if the observer 
be acquainted with the cynical affectations of Whistler, how 
deeply a paint-brush can probe into the character of man. 





MR. JAY COOKE,.—BY ROBERT W. VONNOH. 


To me Alexander’s canvases are as interesting as anything in 
A group of them hangs in the well-light 
There is a daring about 


the whole exhibition. 
ed gallery at the head of the stairway. 
them refreshingly out of the conventional commonplace, and 
yet not at all forced. The one reproduced here is especially 
charming—almost a monochrome—so quiet and sober in tone 





THE MIRROR.—BY JOHN W. ALEXANDER. 


Upon a first glance I felt as though one bit of bright color might 
be a relief, but, after all, that might have spoiled the quiet sym 
De Goncourt called Hellen’s dry points 
Surely Alexander has 
M. 


phony in gray-green. 
‘‘Glimpses of the Grace of Women.” 
felt this grace and beauty of line in a high degree. C. N. 


Hope’s Messenger. 


A POET sang a song into the night 
For but one reason-—-that he needs mus? sing, 
And through the darkness like 


His simple song went slowly wandering 


a ray of light 


It passed the mansions of the rich and great 
And none within its plaintive music heard ; 
It paused where mighty monarchs sat in state, 


But not a soul was by its music stirred 


At last it found a woman, bent in tears 
Above a bier whereon her dead child lay ; 
Its music softly crept into her ears, 
And to her stricken heart it seemed to say: 


* Arise, fond mother, dry those tearful eyes 
And look no longer downward in despair ; 
But upward lift thy gaze unto the skies, 
For, lo! thy darling’s angel dwelleth there 


Lucius Perry HILLs 


Winter Sports in South Carolina. 


‘** WHEN daffodils begin to peer— 
With heigh! the doxy over the dale 
Why, then comes in the sweet o° the year; 

For the red blood reigns in the winter's pale,” 
sings Autolycus ; but for the Southerner the real ‘* sweet o’ the 
year” comes in the winter, when the whole country is a store- 
house and there is game, leisure, and good company a plenty. 
All ages, sizes, and conditions go a-hunting from November until 
late February, when preparations for cotton-planting claim at- 
tention. 

The planter slips out of bis house at dawn to try for a shot at 
the wild ducks before they leave the pond. Early as he is, at 
least one of his negroes is sure to be there before him, cowering 
stealthily in the thicket that fringes the marsh. 

‘*Seen anything yet ?’ whispers the white man, as he draws 


near. 
‘*No; but there’s a flock behind the scrub-myrtles yonder. 
I seed ’em come in when I was to the mill at sundown last 


night.” 

The black man forgets to touch his hat, and the white man is 
too engrossed to notice the omission. For the moment they are 
iman and man, bound together by their passion for the sport 
that is their common heritage. The 
white man’s shooting-jacket is buttoned up to the chin, and his 
The hand that 
grasps the negro’s gun, and his wrist, where the tattered shirt- 


The morning air is frosty. 
feet and legs are cased in water-proof boots. 
sleeve leaves it bare, are gray with cold. He has been stand- 
ing there for a half-hour, and his broken shoes are deep sunk 
in the sodden earth. The white man 
pocket. 

‘* Just a drink left,” he says. The negro’s white teeth glisten, 
but he demurs at the seeming liberty. 

‘* Keep the flask,” says the superior, and then he moves a yard 


draws a flask from his 


or so away to watch where the ducks swooped down the evening 
before. 

The whole country catches the hunting fever. Boys who 
have not yet attained the dignity of owning a gun build traps 
of twigs as near the color of the ground as possible, and set 
them in field and fence-corner, stealing off to some hidden place 
where they can watch the unwary game walk into the snare. 

‘* That’s the best dead-fall a fellow can have,” 

‘‘ What you talkin’ *bout, man? This kind is a heap more 


says one. 
surer,” asserts an inky-faced playmate. And so the argument 
goes. 

Girls try all the possible and impossible mounts, and accom- 
pany their brothers, cousins, and even their grandfathers, on 
expeditions across country. 

‘** Ain’t you going, Miss Bessie ?”’ calls a youth at the morning 
meet. The girl, looking down from an upper piazza, shakes her 
head despondently. 

‘* Not a thing to ride,” she says, ‘‘ unless I take Egypt, that 
little mule, and they say she'll break my neck. 
isn’t the ghost of a habit left in the house, and the visiting girls 
have ali the saddles.” 

In a few minutes the cavalcade rides out of the yard, the 
negro lunch-bearer bringing up the rear. That night he will 
relate every detail of the hunt to his mates at the cabins, and 
if his employer has made the best shot of the aay he will take 
high rank in the quarter’s estimation. 

The physician, on his way to a country patient, is another 
enthusiast. He plants both rifle and shot-gun beside him in the 
buggy and takes his dog along, stopping on the road to kill a 
brace of doves, go after the covey that flew up under his horse’s 
feet, or try for the hawk perched on the tip-top of a solitary 
pine. 

“Stay for the ducks this evening,” urges the master of the 
household, after the professional visit is over ; and, not needing 
a second invitation, the two trudge off after partridges while 
awaiting the sun’s decline. Life is leisurely at the South. 

‘* Better go in the boat ; the banks up at the head of the pond 
are inaccessible,” it is advised; and, with the addition of a small 


Besides, there 


boy or two, so eager to go that the hunters have not the heart to 
refuse them, the batteau starts on its way up-stream. Two in- 
telligent setters go along, shaggy-haired and wistful-eyed, but 
the bullet-headed black man in the leaky boat that glides out 
from the willows is a better retriever than the dogs, and a bet 
There 
is nothing that this negro does not know about the habits of 
ducks and the habits of all other sentient creatures that winter 
in that pond. He has pillaged the secret haunt of bird and 
beast in that locality ever since he was big enough to go alone. 


ter pilot than the sport-loving master of the plantation. 


He knows where the fish-beds are hidden among the bonnet 
leaves, and has crept up on many a befuddled owl or water- 
fowl roosting confidently in thicket or marsh. 

Fox-hunting through pine barren, oak thicket, and swamp, 
over ditches, fences, and fallen logs, now bending low to avoid 
the dangling noose of a grape-vine, now swerving suddenly to 
That’s the 
sport that keeps the young men out of their beds until the small 


evade the giant trunk that looms up in the path ! 


hours, and tempts the old men to get up and follow when they 


hear the clamor of hounds and the winding of born out in the 
mellow moonlight. 

‘*Six men to supper, Maum Dilcie, and they don't want to 
wait a minute. They're going on a hunt,” says the mistress of 
a plantation house to the warden of the kitchen. 

‘Law sakes, Miss Julia ! an’ my supper all done cook, jist 
ready to tote een de house.” 

Then the redoubtable Dilcie the and 


broils, bakes, fries, stews, cuffs the cat and the dog out of her 


rises to emergency 


way and clears the kitchen of pickaninnies, all at the same 


time, 

‘*When dis time o’ de year come round, de mens, white an’ 
black, is plum’ crazy,” she mutters. ‘ It’s deer-huntin’ to-day 
an’ duck-huntin’ to-morrer, an’ dove- huntin’ de day after 


that 
behind ’em, trapesin’ through de brier an’ de cane-brake, every 
which Dey gwine to cripple deyself ’fore dey know it, 
kitin’ round after de men. Den dey’ll be callin’ for Dilecie to 


Never home to their meals, an’ de gals follerin’ right 
way. 


come wait on’em an’ mend’em up. All o’ dem ’tanglous roots 
an’ muscadine vine ain’ no place for gals in de night-time.” 


OLIVE F. GuNBy, 
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THE CARNIVAL SEASON IN NEW YORK. 


‘* NARRENSITZUNG” (FEAST OF FOLLY) OF THE ARION SOCIETY.—THIS PICTURE WILL BE FOLLOWED BY OTHERS OF A KINDRED 
NATURE, ILLUSTRATING THE VARIOUS GERMAN AND FRENCH BALLS AND FESTIVALS.—{Ske Pace 59.) 
Copyright, 1807, by Leslie's Weekly. 
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A Salt-water Story-teller. 


THE issuing of a new and a good book is as worthy to be 
chronicled as the launching of a great ship, for if the book be 
really good it will last as long as your ship, and in all probabil 
ity serve as useful purposes. But new books that we feel war- 
ranted in calling good before they have borne the strain of crit- 
icism and met with the rewards of public approval, are few and 
far between. A new 
book, however, has 
just been issued by 
the Macmillans 
which we do not hes 
itate to call good, and 
though the subject is 
as old as navigation 
itself, the treatment 
is so fresh, so unaf- 
fected, that readers 
of sailors’ yarns will 
be apt to conclude 
that the author of 
*“On Many Seas” is 
working his craft on 
an entirely novel 
tack, and has sailed 
a course which has 
led to literary dis- 
coveries. But this is 
not so. He has mere- 
ly refrained from 
putting on airs in the 
spinning of his yarns, 
and he has repressed 
the natural disposi- 
tion of one with a strange tale to tell to spoil it by exaggeration. 

The name of this new author is Herbert E. Hamblen, and, as 
his name, to an extent, suggests, he is a native of the State of 
Maine, whence he went to sea when a boy. Most of these stories, 
by the way, recount the adventures of Mr. Hamblen when he was 
a boy and an ordinary seaman before the mast. But, as the tale 
continues, the author, who is also the hero, rises in rank until 
we behold him on the quarter-deck of as fine a ship as ever sailed 
the ocean blue. How much of these yarns is the unvarnished 
truth and how much highly-polished fiction we do not know; 
nor, for that matter, do we care. That we cannot tell where 
truth ends and fiction begins is sufficient to satisfy us that the 
book as a whole is good art in its workmanship. But in another 
way the art of the performance: is proved—the interest is sus- 
tained from beginning to end, and no man with any love of the 
sea is apt to dawdle in the reading of it, or to lay it down after 
finishing it without the idea that he will be pretty sure to take 
a whack at the volume again. 

Mr. Hamblen, for some reason, uses a pen-name in the publi- 
cation of the first edition of the book, which appears to be writ- 
ten by Frederick Benton Williams and edited by Mr. William 8. 
Booth. Wecannot help wondering why the identity of the author 
should have been concealed and revealed at the same time. It 
may be that Mr. Hamblen’s hesitation was due to the survival 
in him of the old-fashioned idea that existed in the less civilized 
days of this country, that there was something unmanly and 
unworthy in literary accomplishment. Mr. Hamblen is now an 
engineer in New York, and the portrait we present of him shows 





HERBERT E. HAMBLEN,. 


him in his working garb. @. G. &. 


Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
Minister of Mercy. 


SCAMMEL STREET is known to but few New-Yorkers, even by 
name. It isa shabby little East-side thoroughfare, which starts 
at the junction of Grand Street and East Broadway, runs for a 
few blocks in a southerly direction, and ends its wretched career 
in the East River. No. 1 Scammel Street is half of a four-story 
red-brick tenement-house of ancient and seedy appearance. A 
risky little staircase winds upward from the street entrance, 
and at the head of the first 
flight is a door with a brass 
plate bearing the name of 
Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lath- 
rop. 

Such is the scene, or rather 
the headquarters, of Mrs. 
Lathrop’s work, about which 
the public is beginning to read 
in the newspapers. This work 
is one of peculiar but genu- 
ine charity. There is nothing 
picturesque or inviting about 
it, so far as exterior respect is 
concerned ; its beauty is all 
of the heart and spirit within. 
As a philanthropical enter- 
prise it has a certain origin- 
ality which might be expected 
to characterize the doing of a 
daughter of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and Elizabeth Peabody. 

It was last fall that Mrs. 
Lathrop took up her quarters 
in the Scammel Street tene- 
ment, where she could direct 
ly and personally reach the 
poor people to whose suffer 


THE government in Trinidad, British West Indies, has a cattle- 
breeding farm so as to assist in the improvement of the breeds 
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charity that would set to work among the seething masses of 
East-side New York must have definite limitations and method 
Mrs. Lathrop determined to devote herself to the care and relief 
of poor women afflicted with cancerous diseases. Her first pa- 
tient she had to look up; but after that they began coming to 
her. To-day, a little more than three months since the experi- 
ment was started, Mrs. Lathrop has between thirty and forty 
poor people under her care. She has now an able and energetic 
assistant in the person of Miss Mahoney, who is a trained hos- 
pital nurse, from Boston. Most of the patients come to the 
Scammel Street house for treatment—in fact, one or two of 
them have become temporary inmates there. Yet the greater 
portion of the time and activity > 

of both Mrs. Lathrop and her 
helpers is given up to visiting 
among the wretched habitations 
of the neighborhood, and general 
relief work there. Most of the 
cancer patients have what pass 
for homes, with households to be 
looked after, perhaps furnished 
with necessities and little com- 
forts. These Mrs. Lathrop is en- 
abled to supply, through the con- 
tributions which are beginning to 
come in encouragingly, as public 
interest is aroused. 

The encouragement thus re- 
ceived has justified Mrs, Lathrop 
in the hope of establishing a per- 
manent hospital in the neighbor- 
hood where she is now at work, 
and of securing an entire build- 
ing for the purpose. Such a 
building she has already in view 
—a spacious, isolated old house, 
near the East River, with plenty 
of breeze and sunshine. 

‘“*Whether the money for i+ 
will come from a very few rich 
people, or in small sums from the 
general public,” says the optimistic lady, ‘‘I don’t know. But 
come it surely will ; there is no doubt in my mind about that.” 


The Dynamite-gun 
Used by the Cubans. 


THAT the war now going on in Cuba marks a new era in war- 
fare, hardly second in moment to the introduction of gunpow- 
der, is a fact which even army officials have only just begun to 
suspect. But the war of the insurgents will be historical from 
the fact that therein has the use of dynamite in battle been for 
the first time successful. It is the dynamite-gun that explains 
how the insurgents, few in numbers, half-starved, with little 
money and often without ammunition, have been able to hold 
their own against overwhelming odds. The insurgents have 
had but two of these guns, Maceo one and Gomez the other, and 
one of these was blown up about a month ago. A shell from the 
Spaniards struck one of the projectiles just as the gun was be- 
ing loaded, exploding the latter, totally wrecking the gun, and 
killing seventeen men standing by. This is supposed to be the 
gun sent to Gomez. Maceo’s gun has been used with frightful 
effect, and it was directly due to this marvelous weapon that 
the Cuban leader was able to continue his brilliant campaign. 
Both the Cuban and the Spanish reports agree as to the havoc 
wrought by the gun, and likewise as to the utter demoralization 
of the Spanish troops which its use produced. 

This gun was in charge of José Villalon, a Cuban engineer, 
educated at Princeton and well known in this country. It was 
first used in an engagement in October, and though but seven 
shots were fired, the Spaniards were utterly routed. Lieutenant 
Emanuel Ramos, present in the battle, gives an eye-witness ac- 
count of the fight. ‘‘ The dynamite-gun,” he says, ‘‘ was aimed 
where the Spanish troops were the thickest, and after each shot 
the ground at that spot was found bare, except for dead and 
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East Indian Cattle in Trinidad. 
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wounded soldiers, while the living were seen fleeing in every 
direction. Where the projectile struck, the ground was broken 
and furrowed, and the bodies of soldiers were found torn limb 
from limb. The enemy fled, leaving dead, wounded, muskets, 
munitions, mules, provisions, and everything behind them, The 
gun appeared to be possessed with the spirit of Maceo’s fury as 
it spread disaster and death among the Spaniards.” 

Other engagements followed, all with the same result. 

This unique and terrible engine of war is known as the Sims 
Dudley pneumatic dynamite-gun, and is entirely of American 
construction. It was first publicly shown before General Miles 
and the ordnance board at Glen Cove, Long Island, last April. 


SS 


THE SIMS-DUDLEY DYNAMITE-GUN—POWDER CARTRIDGE AND PROJECTILE SHOWN AT THE SIDE, 


_ GO MOE: Be 


After a very successful test in throwing explosive gelatine, the 
most destructive compound of nitro-glycerine known, the gun 
was blown up in the firing of a dummy shell, of oak, equipped 
with a defective type of fuse. Despite the accident, the gun was 
regarded by the officials present as an unqualified success and of 
unquestioned value. 

The Dudley gun differs from the pneumatic dynamite thrower 
known as the Zalinski gun in little more than the absence of the 
complicated and expensive air-compressing plant required for 
the latter. 

All this elaborate apparatus is replaced in the Dudley gun by 
a blank cartridge filled with smokeless powder, costing as many 
cents as the Zalinski air-compressing plant costs of thousands of 
dollars, The gun itself consists of little more than three light 
steel barrels, set parallel with each other, the middle barrel 
being considerably longer than the other two. The three are 
joined at their extremities to make a lengthened coil exactly 
like that of a trombone. 

At what answers to the mouth-piece of the trombone is a breech 
mechanism in which the blank cartridge of smokeless powder is 
inserted. The long middle barrel has likewise a breech mechan- 
ism for the admission of the projectile carrying the charge of 
nitro-gelatine. When these two breeches are loaded and closed 
and the gun is sighted, the lanyard is pulled and the powder 
cartridge exploded. The charge of the latter is delivered into 
the air-chambers formed by the two outer barrels, and com- 
presses the column of air which they contain, so that the force 
of the explosion is delivered from the left-hand barrel into the 
middle chamber, just behind the dynamite projectile, cushioned 
with this column of compressed air. 

The force thus generated is equal to from a thousand to fifteen 
hundred pounds per square inch, and is sufficient to drive the 
projectile from a mile to a mile anda half. There is a report a 
little louder than that caused by the explosion of a toy balloon, 
and without a particle of smoke or flame the projectile is sent 
flying on its deadly mission. 

There is so little recoil, and 
the gun itself is so light, that 
it may be carted around and 
fired from an express-wagon. 
A four-inch-calibre gun, capa 
ble of throwing a thirty-two 
pound projectile containing a 
charge of fourteen pounds of 
nitro - gelatine a mile and a 
half, weighs but a single ton, 
while the two-and-a-half-incl 
gun, such as the Cubans have 
had, is so light that it may be 
transported on the backs of a 
pair of mules, the gun itself 
weighing but two hundred 
and fifty pounds, and its car 
riare as much more, This 
sized gun throws a charge of 
four pounds of explosive gela 
tine the distance of a mile, 
and when mounted on wheels 
a single horse can drag it rap- 
idly from point to point. 

The Cubans who have used 


it is often a tiresome and difficult matter. As dairy cattle they this weapon have not been 
are useless, but as draught animals in a hot climate they have no _ skilled gunners, but have lit- 





ings she elected to minister. suitable for use in a tropical country. The group photographed — superior. erally been drilled in battle, 
Apparently she acted upon the for this paper consists of pure and cross-bred East Indian bulls, The farm is situated in a charming position surrounded by under fire. Ignorant of the 
altruistic conviction that the bred from imported animals, The pure breed are the sacred hills. The land is all in grass, subdivided into convenient fields. ‘‘art” of war, they have put 
element of sorrow and trouble Hindoo cattle. The East Indian cattle are pure white, and as A species of Euphorbia is used for hedging, which makes a prac- to rout, with one of these 
inherent in every life may be they are kept almost in a state of nature they are strikingly tically impregnable fence. The fields are well shaded, a neces- weapons, the flower of the 
transmuted into happiness by handsome animals. Under ordinary conditions they are docile sity in a tropical climate. The trees used are zamans, also Spanisharmy. It must be a 
turning its teaching to account enough and like being petted, but a newly-calved cow isa dan- known as cow-bean and rain-tree—this latter term being applied dense and unimaginative man 
in lightening the burdens gerous beast in her terrific anxiety for her calf. They will not owing to the peculiar habit the tree has of closing its leaves at who does not see that this is 
of others. An individual allow themselves to be milked unless the calf is present, and then sundown. C. W. WEADEN. an advance in the business of 
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dispatch by wholesale that converts warfare from a gentlemanly 
and exciting occupation into one of wholesale slaughter by 
machinery. 
man who faces an eruption of Vesuvius, when he can get away, 
CARL SNYDER, 


Bravery and heroism are of no account here ; the 


we do not regard as a hero, but as a fool. 


HE military tournament 
attracted New- Yorkersin 
delighted throngs to their 
popular the 
Madison Square Garden, 


Coliseum, 





and was, all in all, a very great 
event. Athletic and cycling con- 
tests occupied their proportionate 
places on the nightly programme; 
but-it was the soldiers who really 
drew the crowds to the show, and 
called forth their reserve enthu 
siasm after they got there. 

The whole affair was inau 
gurated and managed by the 
New York Herald, in aid of the 
worthy project of endowing hos- 
pital beds for the National Guard 
of this city. Major-General Nel- 
son A. Miles, commanding the 
Army of the United States, lent 
his cordial support to the scheme, 
and assured its success by ar- 
ranging for the representation of 
the regular army in the tourna- 
ment by its champion commands of cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery. 

The opening evening was typical of the entire week, so far as 
the entertainment programme and popular patronage were con- 
cerned ; and the attendance included many distinguished per- 
sonages—among others: Lieutenant-Governor Woodruff, who 
delivered a brief address of greeting to the army representa- 
tives, and in praise of the object of the entertainment and the 
National Guard ; Adjutant-General Tillinghast, General How- 
ard Carroll, Major Burbank, United States Army; General W. 
H. Hughes, General Kneeland, General Healey, and Colorels 
Ham, Sackett, Doyle, Moore, and Britton, of Governor Black’s 
staff ; General Ruger, United States Army; Colonel William 
Cody (‘‘ Buffalo Bill”), Captain Mills, Colonel Cummings, Col- 
onel Barnes, Colonel Barr, Colonel W. S. Worth, commander 
of Governor’s Island: Colonel Fitch, Colonel Bush, Colonel 
Butt, Brigadier-General Spencer, Colonel Lottrell, Colonel 
Early, Colonel Haines, Major Currie, Captain Clark, Lieuten- 
ant Jones, Major-General Plume, Major Clark and staff, Colonel 
Seward, ex-Mayor and Mrs. Gilroy, Mr. and Mrs. F. K. Stur- 
gis, William T. Eldridge, Cornelius N. Bliss, General E. A. Mc- 
Alpin, Mayor and Mrs. Strong, Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Oel- 
richs, and Miss Duer. In fact, there were hundreds of people 
well known in military, social, athletic, and sporting circles, 
and every seat in the vast amphitheatre was filled. The decora- 
tions consisted of American flags and State emblems. 

The first half of the evening was devoted to bicycle-races 
and athletic contests. The centre of the arena was covered with 
tanbark, where later the cavalry and infantry contests and ex- 
hibitions were held. Only the preliminary heats were run in 
the bicycle-races, the finals being decided on Saturday night. 

The calisthenic exercises and drill by a company of the Thir- 
teenth Infantry, United States Army, under command of Lieu- 
tenant E. L. Butts, were novel and interesting. The soldiers 
scaled a wall eight feet in height, and performed other feats of 
military manceuvring, including the forming of a human pyra- 
mid twenty feet high at the Fourth-Avenue end of the garden 

The famous reputation of Captain Dodd’s Troop F, Third 
United States Cavalry, was gallantly sustained, and the horse- 
men won deserved applause. The exhibition of rough riding 
was spirited and exciting. The First Naval Battalion of New 
York State also gave an exhibition of manceuvring and firing 
which was deservedly applauded. 

This programme, with variations of detail, was practically 
the one followed throughout the week, enlivened with music by 
the Thirteenth and Twenty-first Regiment bands, United States 
Army, and the Fourteenth, Sixty-ninth, and Seventy-first Regi 
ment bands, National Guard, State of New York 

The abundant success of the tournament, financially, socially, 
and as a patriotic demonstration, it is a pleasure to record. 


High Carnival in New York. 


<HE carnival season has set in, and 


| 





must prevail—until the falling of the 
sackcloth curtain of Lent. 

Unlike New Orleans, and other 
cities of the South and West, New 
York’s festive demonstration does not 
take the form of a public street spec- 
tacle illuminated 
The gayety here, while not less exu 


with procession. 
berant and general, is classified and 
spread over a series of events, in ac- 
cordance with the customs of the va 
rious nationalities that make up the population of the great 
metropolis. Amongst the earliest in date, as well as first in size 
and splendor, are the Narrensitzungs, or Feasts of Folly, organ 
ized by the two leading German societies, the Arion and the 
Liederkranz, at their respective club-houses, These highly pict- 
uresque revels are quite separate and distinct from the Arion 
and Liederkranz public balls, which are also features of the an 
nual gay season. 

The Arion’s Narrensitzung this year is gorgeously Oriental 
in its scenes, characters, general plan and setting, which Mr. 
Mayer has illustrated with admirable spirit in his page of 
sketches. The stage and grand hall have been elaborately re 
decorated for the In the centre towers a colossal 
Sphinx, upon whose head is perched the rostrum from which 


occasion, 
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the speakers—including some of our most prominent German 
fellow-citizens—address the hilarious throng. The Sphinx has 
movable features, and—contrary to her traditional inscrutabil 
ity of facial expression—indulges in large winks when a particu- 
larly good, or bad, joke is cracked upon her dome. Arion, the 
singing god, presides over the ceremonies. Aided by his grand 
vizier, he introduces the various personages of the entertain- 
ment, all of whom are distinguished Orientals, from Li Hung 
Chang downward. ‘‘ The Players,” on the stage proper, present 
the tableau of the youthful houri, Columbia, typifying liberty 
and progress, dancing before the effete Sick Man of Europe- 

who, of course, is our ancient friend, the Unspeakable Turk. 
The Teutonic god, Gambrinus, being an Occidental, is not mate- 
rially represented in the present Arion tableaux ; but he is there 
in spirit. 

LESLIE’s WEEKLY proposes to follow up this pictorial page of 
Mr. Mayer’s by a number of others by the same artist, cover- 
ing the main features of the carnival season in New York—in- 
cluding, of course, the French balls. 


Instruments for 
Measuring Emotions. 


I SERVED, a day or so ago, as the first’subject of one of the 
most unique experiments lately made possible by scientific ‘* in- 
struments of precision.” 

I had my organs of speech attached to a series of interesting 
instruments. I had their movements portrayed thereby. I have 
the analysis written by the organs themselves, in an odd alpha- 
bet of white zigzag lines upon a sheet of blackened paper. 

I sang a song and the music was recorded in the same way. 
I may now take this record to a virtuoso and have him play it 
on violin or organ. 

These experiments were made in the well-known laboratory 
of Arthur Macdonald, M. D., at Washington, D.C. He is a 
specialist of the Bureau of Education—a criminologist. 

No person in this country has before been subjected to the 
test in question. The instruments used were brand-new ones, 
and had just been received from a famous maker in France. 

According to the best authorities the voice is more sensitive 
to emotion than any other physical means of expression at our 
command. 

High emotional conditions, although often disguised by the 
muscles of facial expression, will generally be betrayed by the 
voice. The organs of utterance are therefore the most reliable 
indices of the emotional state. 

Dr. Arthur Macdonald believes that one of the most fruitful 
methods of studying man is to regard him as a mechanism ; to 
measure and record his emotions and natural movements as you 
would those of an engine or of a dynamo. 

The machinist places his indicators upon the inanimate ma- 
chine and can so study its conditions. Indicators placed upon 
the working organs of the body speak for themselves. 

Five ‘instruments of precision ” were used in my case. 
were connected with my lips, tongue, palate, larynx, and chest. 
The vocal apparatus may best be compared with a toy-balloon 
whistle. The lungs arethe balloon proper, its neck the windpipe, 
and its whistle the larynx. 

Speech and voice are entirely distinct. 
of speech are lips, tongue, and palate. 

The first instrument applied to my vocal apparatus was the 
laryngograph—to my larynx. A tightly-fitting elastic belt was 
fastened round my bare neck. To this band were fastened two 
parallel and vertical rods of steel which rested upon the upper 
part of the chest and included the chin between them. 

Pivoted between them was a small concave clasp, padded 
with soft cloth. This fitted snugly over the external protuber- 
ance of the larynx. 
a lever which worked up and down like a telegraph-key. 
time I unconsciously raised my larynx the lever was lifted, and 


These 


The primary organs 


The same clasp was attached to the end of 
Every 


rice versa, 

This motion was telegraph- 
ed by wire to a little point of 
bamboo resting against a re- 
volving cylinder covered with 
smoked paper. This tele- 
graphic motion was by means 
of a little bellows of rubber 
at either end, connecting the 
transmitter with the recorder. 

The labiograph, which re- 
cords the motions of the lips, 





is an equally simple device 
Attached to an upright pedes 
tal are two flat parallel tongs 
their 
inner sides to fit the lips, and 


of brass, grooved on 
hinged together at right an 
gles to the pedestal. 

The tongs when at rest are 
held open by a spring. As 
they close they compress a 
small circular bellows of rub- 
ber which is connected by 
tube with the 
ing the point of the recorder. 

Although these two instru 


bellows mov- 


ments are perhaps the most 
interesting of the series, the 
motions of the tongue, soft enters 
palate, and lungs 


readily recorded by similar 


were as 


devices. 

Dr. Arthur Macdonald is 
thus able to analyze a single 
letter, word, or line of prose 
or music, and to determine its 
five constituents 

larynx motion, lip motion, 


mechanical 


palate motion, chest motion, 
and tongue motion. 
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The absolutely pure 


BAKING POWDER. 


Caring for your health, and studying 
simple, every-day econ- 
omy, you will see to 
it that no baking pow- 
der but the ROYAL 
your 
The low-grade, cheap 
powders contain alum 
and lime, and injuri- 
ously affect the stom- 
ach and kidneys. 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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tions, as exemplified in many persons, he hopes to learn definite- 
ly the mechanical principles of utterance employed by different 
nationalities, the deaf, etc. 

Such an investigation will form a new and interesting chapter 
in both philology and music, it being the first practical study of 
the mechanics of human utterance. 

In some languages vocal sounds are present which it is impos- 
sible for other nationalities to pronounce. Defective speech may 
also be fully analyzed by these instruments. 

The greatest value of the laryngograph, aside from its analy- 
sis of ordinary voice pitch, is its adaptation to the measurement 
of tone. 

A musician familiar with the principles of this instrument 
may readily take its record and translate the air into the ordi- 
nary characters employed in musical writing. 

Suppose I draw a series of horizontal lines representing the 
upper and lower staves, and running in the direction which would 
have been followed by the pointer of the recording instrument 
had it been held still. This will give us the relative variations 
of pitch which rise above and fall below the separate lines. The 
highest and lowest points of the sound-waves as traced will indi- 
cate the positions of the notes. 

A tuning-fork will give the pitch of the initial note. The 
relative pitch of the remaining notes may be estimated by ap- 
plying a scale which Dr. Macdonald is now devising. In time 
the employment of such wave lines will simplify musical script 

S. MILLtincton MILLER, M.D. 


The New York Life. 


ONE of the branches of business not adversely affected by the 
unsettling influences of the Presidential election campaign, last 
year, was that of life insurance. At least, such was the case 
with that great representative American company, the New 
York Life, under the presidency of John A. McCall. The fifty- 
second annual statement of this company, dated January Ist, 
1897, presents a balance-sheet showing assets amounting to 
$187,176,406, with a surplus of $26,681,996 above liabilities ; in- 
surance in force (premiums paid), $826,816,648 ; total premiums 
for the year, $31,138,076 ; and excess of income over expendi- 
tures for the year, $12,740,603. This splendid showing indicates 
not only that the year 1896 was the most prosperous in the half- 
century’s history of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
but also that it was the culmination of a proportionate Steady 
increase, especially during the past five years. This is partic 
ularly interesting at this period, when confidence in all kinds of 
investments has been so shaken. Mr. McCall is certainly to be 
congratulated upon the condition he has brought this compa- 
ny to 


Have You Asthma in Any Form? 


MEDICAL science at last reports a positive cure for asthma 
in every form in the wonderful Kola Plant, a new botanical 
discovery found on the Congo River, West Africa. Its cures 
are really marvelous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, West 
Virginia, writes that it cured him of asthma of fifty years’ 
standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that 
for three years he had to sleep propped up in a chair, being un 
able to lie down night or day, fromjasthma. The Kola Plant 
cured him at once. To make the matter sure, these and hun- 
dreds of other cures are sworn to before a notary public. To 
prove to you beyond doubt its wonderful curative power, the 
Kola Importing Company, No. 1164 Broadway, New York, will 
send a large case of the Kola Compound free by mail to every 
reader of LESLIE’s WEEKLY who suffers from any form of asth- 
ma. All they ask in return is that when cured yourself you 
will tell your neighbors about it. Send your name and address 
on a postal-card, and they will send you a large case by mail 
free. It costs you nothing, and you should surely try it. 
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THE MAN WHO CLEANS THE STREETS. 


T is open to doubt whether 
the administration of 
Colonel Strong, mayor of 
New York, has been suc- 
cessful to the extent that 
his friends would wish. 
But in one department it 
has been so successful that 
even his enemies, and the 
enemies of good govern- 
ment itself, have been 
silenced in their criticism 
and compelled, however 
unwillingly, to express ad- 
miration and approval. 

Every one who knows 
aught of New York during 
the past two years will be aware that allusion is here made to 
the Department of Street Cleaning, which has been adminis- 
tered and controlled by Colonel George E. Waring, Jr. It has 
not merely been administered by this officer by reason of the 
fact that he was the official, but it has been controlled by him 





because he was the actual head and because he appears never to 
have been influenced by any other consideration than the per- 
formance of the task that was his to do. 

The mere performance of official duty, however praise- 
worthy, ought not to seem very remarkable, and probably it is 
not so notable a thing even in American municipalities as to 
make it unique. But in the particular field in which Colonel 
Waring has distinguished himself no considerable success was 
ever achieved before in any American city. 

Until Colonel Waring took office, some two years ago, the 
streets of no American city had ever been kept even decently 
clean. Some of the smaller cities were cleaner, to be sure, than 
New York, while others of the great cities were in much worse 
condition. It had even come to be believed that it was not pos- 
sible to keep an American city clean in the same way that Paris 
and London and Vienna are kept. The writer has heard Amer- 
icans say that this matter of street-cleaning was a European 
trick that Americans were incapable of learning. They did not 
like the filth with which they were surrounded, but they came, 
in time, to suspect the practical ability of any man who main- 
tained that reforms could be instituted and the public streets of 
an American city cleaned as a private house is. 

So when Colonel Waring took office, though all good men 
wished him well, there were a many who were firm in the opin- 
ion that he was attempting the impossible and that he would 
fail as the others had done time out of mind. Then there were 
others who declared that, with the pavements in the condition 
that they were 2nd are, and without the facilities for flushing 
the str.ets from hydrants, no human power would be adequate 
to accomplish anything entirely worth the doing. Still others 
believed that the handicap of political bossism would hold this 
man back, no matter how zealous or how earnest he might be. 

But Colonel Waring has shown that all of us were wrong. 
He has cleaned the streets ; he has defied the political conspira- 
tors who have attempted first to control and then to circum- 
vent him, and his success is an achievement which should make 
every American feel proud and all to feel hopeful. What this 
man has done other men can do. There is no satisfactory 
reason to-day why all American citics should not be entirely 
clean. 

Probably the most interesting thing about this accomplish- 
ment of Colonel Waring’s is the fact that he has not found it 
necessary to dismiss all of the men who were serving in the de- 
partment when he took charge. On the contrary, the great 
majority of the street-cleaners are those who were there when 
the streets were left uncleaned. The only difference has been 
one of system. In the old days each street-sweeper and each 
cartman and so on was kept in his place by reason of some po- 
litical influence. To retain this influence there was the natural 
inference that each man of them surrendered his political inde- 
pendence and also contributed a stipulated part of his wage to 
the man or the organization that protected him. It so came 
about that these men, though nominally paid large wages, really 
enjoyed smaller compensation than ordinary laborers with less 
regular employment. We remember that these men seemed 
mere incapables employed by the city because no one else would 
employ them. Such, however, was not the case. The men 
were good enough in themselves ; they were debased by the 
political system which controlled the street-cleaning depart- 
ment. Now, in their white clothes, and emancipated from a 
political slavery, they work like men and really seem to take an 
honest pride in the labor that they do. 

And then again, Colonel Waring let it be known that men 
who did not work faithfully, intelligently, and effectively would 
be dismissed. It was not many months before the men learned 
that this was not the mere idle threat of a new commissioner. 
They realized that he was terribly in earnest, and they found 
out, too, that nothing but faithful discharge of duty commended 
a man to this new head of the department. Letters from politi 
cians, from clergymen, from merchants availed not. There was 
only one thing that could save a man in his employment, and 
that was his own honest work. And be it said to the credit of 
the laboring men of New York that they like this new way of 
working ; they recognize that it is a pleasanter, a more manly, 
and at the same time a more independent, employment. 

Why, when it was proposed that the street-cleaning depart- 
ment should have a public parade, at the time that Colonel War- 
ing’s administration was about fifteen months old, the men en- 
tered into the scheme with enthusiasm and drilled for the march 
after their regular working hours were finished. And when 
they did march through Fifth Avenue these white-clothed men 
made a great show, while a grateful people stood on the side- 
walks and at the windows and applauded them as they passed. 
They iooked like soldiers ; and they had fought like soldiers, 
fought against filth and the disease that filth engenders. 

Another notable thing Colonel Waring has done. He has 
robbed winter in New York of more than half its terrors, He 


actually cleans the snow and the slush from the streets so that 
we may go about our business unbedraggled. The picture on 
another page of this paper shows a street of New York—Fifth 
Avenue, in fact—after a snow-storm. Already—and the snow 
only stopped falling at daybreak, while the picture was made 
at high nocn—the most fastidious pedestrian could walk dry 
shod. This is not a mere fancy picture, but the pictorial record 
of an actuality. 

The most strikingly apparent results of Colonel Waring’s 
régime in the street-cleaning department are in the streets 
themselves. But the collection of the city’s refuse and garbage 
is only half of the commissioner’s responsibility. How to dis- 
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entific method of utilizing this waste matter, all of which can, 
with proper management, be made to yield a revenue suitlicient 
to goa long way toward paying the expenses of its collection. 
It is known, for instance, that garbage cannot be economically 
utilized if it is mixed with any considerable quantity of rubbish 
or of ashes ; that it cannot be economically incinerated unless it 
is separated at least from the bulk of the ashes with which, un- 
der the prevailing New York practice, it is mixed ; and that the 
ashes themselves cannot be safely used as filling material so long 
as they contain such waste organic matters as constitute the 
garbage and some of the rubbish of city collections. It is also 
known that a very considerable part of garbage and of rubbish, 
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COLONEL GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 


pose of the refuse matter, in the most economical and expedi- 
tious way, after it is collected by the ‘‘ white-winged ” sweepers 
and their carts, is an equally important, and a more practically 
difficult, problem. It has occupied Colonel Waring’s special at- 
tention ever since he assumed his present office. The outcome 
of his investigations and study in this line is the celebrated 
‘* garbage contract” of last year, with the New York Sanitary 
Utilization Company, and the establishment by that company 
of the extensive plant which has just gone into active operation 
on Barren Island. 

‘The department had to consider,” says Colonel Waring, 
‘* first, the separation of the various kinds of rubbish, ashes, 
garbage, and ‘ tankage’; and, secondly, the most available sci- 


as collected throughout the city, is of sufficient value to pay 
more than the cost of its collection.” 

The revenue derived by the city from letting the privilege of 
‘*trimming ” the garbage-scows (at the docks where the street- 
carts are dumped) was devoted by Colonel Waring to investiga- 
tions and experiments with a view to at once facilitating the 
work of the department and increasing its revenues. 

Colonel Waring visited the principal European cities, last 
summer, with the express purpose of making a study of foreign 
street-cleaning systems. Ever since his revurn he has been im- 
proving his system by the adoption of whatever European 
method seemed more practical and efficacious than his own. 

Jno, GILMER SPEED, 
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A Swiss Maxim-gn battery, exercising in the St. Gothard Pass. THE LATEST UNICYCLE.—Sport #m Bud, 
ALPINE MILITARY MANCEUV .—lllustrirte Zeituna. 


The scene is a ward in the Maternity Hospital, Paris, where the new incubator of Dr. Tarnier has been successfully adopted for weakly-born infants. 
ARTIFICIAL HUMAN INCUBATION. —L’/ilustration. 


The ‘‘snow-shoes "’ here in use are, properly speaking, the Norwegian skis, especially COMBINATION BROAD AND HIGH JUMP, WTI JT RIDER—GERMAN CAVALRY SCHOOL, 
serviceable for coasting descents. Sport im Bild, 
GERMAN INFANTRY ON SNOW-SHOES.—ZJllustrated London News. 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 











A NATURAL QUESTION. 


Mr. CHAPLEIGH (suddenly)—‘‘I have an 


idea !” 
Viss Alethea (interested) 


Judge. 


‘** Whose is it ?”’”— 


ON THE BOHEMIA. 


‘Is it possible you have lent Hardpan your 


COAST OF 


overcoat again, knowing him as you do ?” 
‘« Well, it was urgent. A fifty-dollar assign 
ment depended upon his presenting a respecta- 


ble appearance at the magazine office. Besides, 


he always brings me the pawn-ticket.” 


A TRIBUTE TO COOPER. 


Famous COLLARS AND CUFFS AND How THEY AR®= 
NAMED. 


THERE is one firm in this city which long ago 
learned that brevity is not only the soul of wit, but 
the soul of a trade-mark also. They said to them- 
selves, said they, when first they began to manufact 
ure the superior brands of collars and cuffs whic h 
have since been so prominently identified with their 
names: “We want to burn something into the 
memory of the American people so deeply that they 
will never forget it, and the best way to do it is to 
take something that is as simple as A BC.” 








So they began to advertise the E. & W. brands of 
coliars and cuffs. It was always E. & W. The 
pame of Earl & Wilson they kept in the background, 
but E. & W. ever in the front. 

Of course with varying styles came the puzzling 

uestion what to name them. With happy effect 
the firm chose the musical Indian names found in 
Cooper’s Leatherstocking tales, and American col- 
lars and cuffs got real American names. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


Sree eee SS 


DALY’ THEATRE, Broadway and 30th St. 


Evenings at 8:15. Matinees at 2. 
and the reappearanve of Miss A 


THE CE! ISHA Tues., ADA RE HAN 
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” PISO’S CURE FOR 


rr URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL 
Best Cough ~~f Tastes Good. Use 
Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 


SIDLIPII II SOI IIS ISIS IOS OB 


The more you use }$ 
it the more vou like ¢3 
it—It’s purifying and = 
beautifving—does 
away with paints, is 
powders 


and co=- GONSTANTINE’S 
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metics 

-* PINE TAR SOAP 
keeps , 

. (Persian Healing) 

skin 
healthy and gives 
the complexion a {€ 
natural beauty. 

Sold by druggists. Je 


Mito WOTIOTTTITOTOS 


Bm Send this ‘ad.’ and roc. 
in stamps and we will 
mail you ¥ lb. of any 
kind of Tea you may se- 
lect. The best imported. 
Good Teas and Coffees, 
25c. per Ib. We will 
send 5 pounds of FINE 


FAMILY TEAS on receipt of this “ ad.”’ and $2.00. 
This is a special offer. 


THE GREAT — TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. P. O. Box 289. 








K °sStE® & BIAL’S. 
Only Music Hall in America. 


sanoary om YWETTE GUILBERT 


and Great Vaudeville Stars 
JANUARY 18TH, LA BELLE OTERO. 


EVENINGS 8:15. 
» 


6TH AVE. 3: 


E. Ml. & JOSEPH HOLLAND. 


A SOCIAL HIGHWAYMAN 





Dr. SIEGERT’s Angostura Bitters make health, rosy 
cheeks, and happiness. 


Mra. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 





edy for diarrhaa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 


THE object of the manufacturers of Dobbins’s Eler- 
tric Soup has been for twenty-eight years to make this 
soap of such superior quality that it will give universal 
satisfaction. Uave they succeeded ? Ask your grocer 
forit. Take no other 


CRAMPS, flatulence, indigestion—three things that 
Abbott’s—the original Angostura Bitters—will prevent 
orcure. Druggists and dealers. 


HE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the list of the highest grade 
pianos. It is the favorite of the artists 
and the refined musical public. 
SOHMER & CO., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 





A DELIGHTFUL WINTER TRIP. 

No more enjoyable trip could be made at this season 
of the year than that to Old Point Comfort. Take one 
of the new and handsome steamers of the Old Domin 
ion Line, leaving New York any afternoon at three 
o'clock, and you will arrive at Old Point the following 
morning at nine o'clock, after having had an exceed 
ingly pleasant sea trip, fine old Virginia cooking, and 
an all-around good time. You will put up at the Hotel 
Chamberlain, of course, and will find it one of the 
most de slightfal and best appointed sea-coast hotels you 
have ever visited. Charming taste has been displayed 
in its decorations and furnishings, and a lavish disre 
gard of economy of space is shown in size of its rooms 
and its parlors and hallways. Its cuisine, however, is 
what is making it famous, and, above all things, is 
what will bring you back to it each succeeding winter 
Return home via the great Pennsylvania Railway sys 
tem, boarding the sleeper at Cape Charles, after a 
pleasant evening sail across Chesapeake Bay, and ar 
rive in New York in just twelve hours from the time 
of leaving Old Point. 





CONVENIENT HOUR TO REACH 
FLORIDA, 


THe new schedule, effective January 18th. Re- 
sumption of the New York and Florida Limited, 
leaving New York daily, except Sunday, at 12.10 
noon, via Pennsylvania, Southern and Florida Cen 
tral and Peninsular, reaching Jacksonville the fol 
lowing day at 3.30 p.m. and St. Augustine at 4.40 
p.m. The hour of arrival will be most convenient, 
as it will require only one night’s travel, and by 
other trains arrivals are not made until after night 
The new train is one of Pullman’s latest, composed 
exclusively of dining-, compartment-, sleeping 
library-, and observation-cars. New York office, 
271 -seseecanaell 
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REVERSI AND CUFFS. 
MADE OF FINE CLOTH IN ALL POPULAR STYLES. 


qualinFitand Wear to finest line 
Not to be laundered ; when soiled reverse, then discard. 
LUXURIOUS and ECONOMICAL. 


Sold at all lyading Gents’ Furnishing Stores, but if not found 
send twean ty- -five cents for a box of ten Collars 
ir 


so Juffs, naming the size and style. 
Collar and pair of Cuffs sent for @ CENTS. 
$1 Franklin 8t.,.New York 


or five 
om Sa 
REVERSIBLE COLLAB Co. 





BOKER’S BITTERS 


® A TONIC, A SPECIFIC AGAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggists- 











‘and ‘CONSTIPATION cured 

free. A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free ofcharge. 
Prof,Fowler, Moodus,Conn, 


LEGAL NOTICES. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE * CITY RECORD,” commence 
ing on the 24th day of December, 1896, and continuing 
therein consecutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of 
the confirmation by the Supreme Court of the assess- 
ment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to 
the following-named avenue in the Twenty-third and 
‘Twenty-fourth Wards: PROSPECT AVENUE, from 
Crotona Park, south, to Boston Road. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller 
City of New York, Finance Department, “omptrol- 
ler’s Office, December 29th, 1896 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER 
TISEMENT IN THE “CITY RECORD,” commenc- 
ing on the 12th day of January, 1897, and continu- 
ing therein consecutively for nine (9) days there 
after, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court, and 
entry in the Bureau for the Collection of Assess 
ments, etc., of the assessments for OPENING AND 
ACQUIRING TITLE to the following-named streets 
in the respective Wards herein designated : 

TWENTY-THIRD WARD—BARRY STREET, be- 
tween Longwood and Lafayette avenues; EAST 
165TH STREET, between Webster and Third ave- 
nues ; EDGEWATER ROAD, from Westchester Av- 
enue to West Farms Road. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WARD—LORING PLACE, 
from University Avenue to Hampden Street. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comptrol 
le: ’s Office, January 13th, 1897. 


IONITOR “MOGUL 


MARINE GAS ENGINES. 









LAUNCHES. A 
NO INSPECTION, BOILER. FIRE. HEAT, SMOKE OR ODOR. 
MONITOR cnt 'saris mien, seuo ron caracoeur 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. _Every modern improvement. 









A LIVING EXAMPLE. 


JupGE—*t What excuse have you to offer for 
being brought before me again in a state of 
beastly intoxication ?” 

Dipsomaniac —‘*TIn th’ interesht of se-sci- 
ence, your honor. My ancestors were all water- 
(hic !) drinkers, and I want to demonstrate that 
there’s noshing in thish theory of heredity 
noshing in it at all !” 


‘wrrrweerweef#teefwwvwewreeweweywrey+}? YT VYVY 
wyrvvvvVvVvVVVvVYVvVvVVVVVVvVVYY 


Maule’s 
Seeds 


LEAD ALL 


Have done so for years, and are as 
far ahead in ’97 as ever. 


Send address on postal for New Seed 
Catalogue, and find out how you can buy 
Maule’s Seeds at one-half price in 1597. 
All S-cent packets, 2), cents; all 10- 
cent packets, 5 cents. The best Onion 
Seed, 60 cents per pound, postpaid. 
This book contains everything good, old or 
new, known to the trade, costs nothing and 
you need it. Address 


y 
; WM. HENRY MAULE, 
; 1731 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘err.rrrrrrrerrrrrrrrvrvrevry,e,* 
wyrvvvvvVvVvVVVVYVYVYYVYVVvVVVYVY 
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A COMFORTABLE PRECAUTION. 

AN eminent statesman retained in his service 
an aged female domestic who had taken care of 
him from his boyhood. 

‘When she dies,” he told his friends, ‘‘ she 
shall be buried beside me in the old family 
vault.” 

‘* Republican equality!” exclaimed an ad 
mirer. 

‘*No, not just that. But, you see, I simply 
must have old Gertrude to wake me up and 


make my coffee when the trump sounds on tie | 


morning of Judgment Day.” 


‘Don’t talk to me about heredity,” exclaims 
Dumley. ‘* Why, I know a lady, both of whose 
parents were as ugly as sin, yet she is making 
a fortune as a manicure, beautifier and com- 
plexion specialist.” 


F (Barton 


- REVELSTOCK 


| 
| 
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w™ BARKER 
MANUFACTURER 
__ ROY Nd 








J» HARTSHORNS sioenoursy 


NOTICE 


On 
LABEL 
AND GEJ 
HARTSHORNY 


5 HARTSHORN 


A FORTUNE 
IN INVENTIONS. 


The best investment, safer than operations in real estate 
| or stocks, isin good inventions, We offer shares in first-c er 
patents from #5 to $25 and send full description and copy of 
patent on application Ask for our circular FE. 
Ame =. _ Patent E capone Co., Limited, 
) Fulton St., Fulton Building, New York. 


NAME THUS iy 
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THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’s— 
“ Pepsin G Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on eacb 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 


Chewing Gum 

And a Delicious Remedy for 
digestionand Sea Sickness, 
Send 5e, for sample package, 
Beeman Chemical Co. 

110 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 

Pepsin Chewing Cun 


DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED. 


$.&, TU usbions help when all else fails 
as glasses help eyes. NO PAIN Whispers heard. 
Bend to F, Hiscox (o.. 853 B’ way, N. Y., for Book aad Proofs FREE 











we give you. 
it. 
Makers :__d& Syracuse Cycle Co. 


Cameen Rim , Quality | 


in material and workmanship ; 


r3T? 


thatis what 
No bicycle perfect without 
No bicycle has it except the Syracuse. i 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ple.and booklet free. 


ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED tfre"nerer crip or erine but cause covy natural ena, axa” 
Ad. STERLING REMEDY CO., Chicago, Montreal, Can., or New York. 
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A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 





G. F, 


39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 


HE CLUB= 
I TAC ee 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN. 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any barin the world.@ Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 

\ ions the one which is aged must be the 
‘ etter. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. 8. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Props., 


20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 
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What will SAPOLIO do? 


bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. 
take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. 


It isasolid handsome cake of 
scouring soap which has no equal 
forall cleaning purposes exceptin 
the laundry-To use itis to value it-- 


Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths 


It will 
You can scour 


the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The 
wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Bea 


clever housekeeper and try it. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 


ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 





EVERARD’S TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND ELECTRIC BATHS. Permanent and Transient Rooms. Modera'e Prices. 
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FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


STATEMENT 


~NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


5 nig tena ae or 


sic iii 6 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


JOHN A. McCALL President. 


Balance Sheet, January Ist, 1897. 


ASSETS. 


United States Bonds ($10,515,766) and State, 
City, County, and other Bonds ($098,262,- 
767); cost of all, $103,865,862; market 
SI is kia o89 e k e ha ee x ote 

Bonds and Mortgages (908 first liens)....... 

Real estate (92 pieces, including twelve office 
ER rr re age ae anne 

Policy-holders’ loans and liens on their pol- 
icies, held as security (legal reserve 
CHOTEOM, BS. GIO, COG) . ooo ncncvsccvceesscees 

Deposits in Trust Companies and Banks, at 
ee er tere Sarre Tere ee 

Stocks of Banks, Trust Companies, etc., 
($3,704,730, cost value), market value, De- 
CE Se Wh ks hs 0p Sp sec tctnedenes 

Premiums in transit, reserve charged in 
Ps ses Cake vesaeers 

Quarterly and semi-annual premiums not yet 
due, reserve charged in liabilities........- 


Interest and rents due and accrued......... 5 
Premium Notes on policies in force (reserve 
charged in liabilities, $2,500,000)......... 


Loans on stocks and bonds (market value, 
ES ak xu 00 hb beS o uneie ca eeaniawe se 


$108,778,533 
37,509,910 


16,852,400 


3,992,7% 


5,401,000 


4,668,335 
2,582,378 


1,980,52! 
1,422,730 


1,023,613 


984,200 








CASH INCOME, (896. 


Premiums on new insur- 








ances ($121,564,987)... $4,752,934 
Premiums on new annu- 
MNES 6. abo waccawe nce 1,263,324 
Total new premiums............ $6,016.258 
Renewal Premiums.................. 25,121,818 
para ye | Se. ¢ + | 10) . Jae 
TAR OGAOO OR or eer a oat es 
[TED eR ee DOR PEN AD Sree ND ne rye rth 
: 0 RRC ee eer wre ern ne 


$187,176,406 


$31,138,076 
7,298 862 
7027620 





$39,139,558 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT, 
ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 











y= atl SNOUNT. 
In force December 3ist, 1895....----.. 277,693 $799,027,32 
New Insurances paid for, 1896.....-..- 54,389 121,564,987 
Old Insurances revived, 1896...-...-..- 652 1,830,500 
Old Insurances increased, I896..-...-. _.......... 417,378 
Real ke rn 332,734  $922,840,194 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: 

By Death, Maturity, Surrender, 
Expiry, MM as Gare a sea yaa ein 60 os 32,949 96,023,546 
IN FORCE, DEC. 31, 1896....... 299,785  $826,816,648 
Gain in 1896 in the United States...- 32,000 $34,800,000 
New Applications Declined in 1896... 7,103 18,684,38: 


LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve (per attached certificate of 
New York Insurance Department)....... $158,115,938 


All other Liabilities: Policy claimsin process 
of payment, extra reserve voluntarily 
held, annuities and endowments awaiting 
| EE ar iy earn Ora do LIF: 


Surplus (per attached certificate Insur- 
> ance Superintendent) December 
WE. Ss iba 66 ie ek bis rece 26,681,996 





i er a. $187,176,406 
EXPENDITURES, 1896. 

Paid for losses, endowments and annuities... $13,310,766 

Paid for dividends and surrender values...... 5,172,855 
Commissions on new business of $121,564,987, 
medical examiners’ fees, and inspection 

I 5 hou kkn bos one een entail ae anes 3,099,036 
Home and branch office expenses, taxes, ad- 
vertising, equipment account, telegraph, 
postage, commissions on $705,251,661 of 
old business, and miscellaneous expen- 

CE ea, gh5t sas cee en nee seeneeueas 4,816,295 
Balance—Excess of Income over Ex- 

penditures for year......... 12,740,605 





, ee $39,189,558 


COMPARISON FOR FIVE YEARS. 
(1891-1896.) 


Dec, 3ist, 1891. 


Assets - - = = $125,947,290 


Gain in Five Years 


$61,229,116 


Dec, 3ist, 1896. 


$187,176,406 


Surplus - = - 15,141,023 26,657 332 11,516,309 
Income - - = 31,854,194 39,139,558 7,285,364 
Dividends of Year 

to Policy-holders 1,260,340 2,165,269 904,929 
Number of Policy- 

holders - - - 182,803 299,785 116,982 


Insurance in force 


(premiums paid)  §$575,689,649 $826,816,648 $251,126,999 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT, STATE OF NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Albany, January 9th, 1897 

I, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State 
of New York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Com 
any, outstanding on the 31st day of December, 1896, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 31st day of 
yecembe! , 1896, to be 

+ ~_ .s 
SLos,LLS6o.9038. 
I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 31st, 1896, filed in this department, the NET SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS is shown to be 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS 


IN WITNESS WHEKEOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first abov 


[L. S.] 


826,681,996 
6187.,176,406 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($158,115,938) as calculated by this Department, and all other Liabilities ($2,378,472.00). 


e written 


JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance. 
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A PERTINENT DEDUCTION. 


EARLY ETHERYNGTON 
weather)—*Tll bet dat w'en dat farmer sees dese tracks an’ sizes up his hay-loft he'll tink dere 


wuz an elerfunt stonpt wid him over nicht.” 
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SPRING IMPORTATIONS 


Ladies Underwear 


PARIS LINGERIE. 


Jupons, Matinées, Pantalons, 
Chemise de Nuit. 


SILK PET TICOATS. 


Estimates furnished for 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX. 


Broadvvay XK 19th &. 


NEW YORK. 





~ Matchless in Every Feature | 


ALIFORNIA. 


Three tours to California and the Pacific 
Coast, under the personally-conducted sys 
tem of the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Four weeks to nine months on the Pacifie Const 
Special Pullman Vestibule Trains will leave New 
York and Philadelphia January 27, February 24, 
and March 27, 1897. (Boston one day earlier.) 


MAGNIFICENT WINTER OUTINGS 


» of the highest grade in every particular. 

Round-trip rates from New York, Philadelphia, 
and points east of Pittsburg: First tour, $310; 
second tour, $350; third tour, $210: From Boston: 
First tour, $315 ; second, $355 ; third, $220. 

For itineraries and all information of California, 
Florida, and Washington tours, apply to Tourist 
Agent Pennsylvania Railroad, 1196 Broadway, New 
York ; 205 Washington St., Boston ; 789 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. 
Agent, Philadelphia. 





















[B , Semi-weekly between Chicago and Southern nel 
F California . Connection for Santrancisco via Mojave 4¥ 
Frag Leaves Chicago Wednesdays and Saturdays at 6%pm 


p= Pullinan Palace Sleepers Dining Car and Buffet-¢ i. 
me Smoking Car. pe G, uffe Fy 


~~ 












For descriptive Literature address 
GT Nicholson, GPA., AT. 4S.FRy., 
(ca > Chicago ( 






SantaFé 








Route 7 





(who has made a great hay appropriation in view of inclement 









> CIGARS. 
ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 








FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
ro in Bundle. 
| Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor. 











URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine Dealers 


and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 








90: 





Advertise in_—_ 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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THE NAME 


THAT MAKES THE 


HARTFORD SINGLE TUBE TIRE: 


the best; it’s the tire itself. 
The name shows its genuine: 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. § 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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SA. The price of good things oft is high, 
4 tf But wise housekeepers tell 

j 3 ¢ That Ivory Soap is cheap to buy 
GZ. +) And best to use, as well. 


aSe 
a” - - 
> 
ie AS Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'tt 
2o\\, 
. nea LA ve 





wae aa: = 2 Oe eet 2A AS *@- A” ”Z-“ “A AB “ZA A BY 
] For relief and cure of weak back, weak muscles, stiff or enlarged joints, / 
pains in the chest and around the hips, strains, stitches, and all local pains 


Allcock’s piste: 


Plasters 
are unequaled. 
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MARIANI WINE-—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 


“VIN MARIANI IS DELICIOUS AS WELL AS BENEFICIAL.” 
FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
Panis: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 69 w 165th ST..NEWYORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 


Lonpon : 239 Oxford St. 
Who can think “” 
ANTE ~—f some simple thing 
ANTED-—AN_IDEA. to patent? Protect 
your ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write 
JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attorneys, 
Washington, D. C., tor their $1800 prize offer and list of 


200 inventions wanted. 





EARL & WILSON’S. 
JMEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 


"ARE THE BEST” 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


i 
\ 
@% 
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The Fleet comprises the following elegant Steamships: 
** COMANCHE " (new), ‘*‘ ALGONQUIN,” “ TROQUOIS,” ‘‘ SEMINOLE,” ** CHEROKEE.” 


FINEST STEAMSHIPS IN THE COASTWISE SERVICE. 
Superb Passenger Accommodations. 
Tables supplied with the best to be had in Northern and Southern Markets. 


Tri-weekly Sailings from Pier 29 E. R., New York. 


Write for new descriptive matter, rates, schedules, ete. 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 


12 South Delaware Ave., Phila. 5 Bowling Green, 


M. H. CLYDE, Ass't Traffic M’g’r. W. H. WARBURTON, East. Pass. Agt. 
THEO. G. EGER. Traffic M’g’r. 5 BOWLING GREEN, N. Y. 


Ball-Pointed Pens 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch nor spurt. 
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N. Y. 


Luxurious Writing! 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoINTED pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITINC. 





1.20 per box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 
25 Cents, post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 
H. BArInsrinGe & Co., 99 William St., New York 
B. Lippincorr & Co., 715 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Hooper, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St.. Boston. 
A.S. McCiure & Co., 117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Brown Bros., Lim., 68 King Street, Toronto. 
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Chicago and West—North Shore Limited—New York Central. 
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